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TURKEY AND THE GREAT POWERS. 


4 Turks have paid a high price for a short respite 
from hostile intrigues; and the dethronement of a 
Sultan is not a measure which will bear repetition. For 
the present the experiment seems to have been success- 
ful. The Berlin Note has been withdrawn; negoti- 
ations have been opened with the insurgent leaders ; and, 
above all, the Servian Government has, probably in defe- 
rence to superior orders, formally disclaimed the only 
possible purpose of the formidable armaments which 
threatened immediate war. If serious and practical re- 
forms are proposed without delay, in such a manner as to 
convince the Christian population of the sincerity of the 
Government, the civil war may perhaps cease without 
having visibly furthered the disruption of the Empire. 
Such a result is difficult, and its accomplishment is less 
probable than failure; but modest observers who prefer 
the slow lessons of experience to the easy certainty of 
prophecy will hesitate to accept passionate assurances that 
Turkish reform is impossible. An account was lately 
published of the peaceful and flourishing state of a dis- 
trict in Balgaria which had for some time been ad- 
ministered by an upright and unprejudiced Governor. 
If the statements were true, the whole aspect of the place 
had been changed for the better, and Mahometans and 
Christians were living together in comparative harmony. 
The provincial ruler who had ventured practically to con- 
fute the philanthropic doctrine of internecine hostility was, 
according to the narrative, MipHat Pasna, who is now one 
of the principal members of the Sutran’s Government. It 
would be rash to rely on the truth of any story which pur- 
ports to illustrate the condition of Turkey; but even 
Turkish questions have sometimes two sides. Muipnat 
PasHa is supposed to be at present engaged in plans for 
providing the Sutran with advisers possessing a certain 
amount of independence; but it may perhaps be true that 
he is thwarted by his colleagues. The Grayp Vizier, 
though he is supposed to hold liberal views, is advanced 
in years, and the Minister of War, Hussein Pasua, is said 
to be bent on the forcible suppression of the insur- 
rection. The balance of probability is against the 
success of the Porte in improving the administra- 
tion and in satisfying the malcontents; but it would 
not misbecome English politicians to emulate for a few 
weeks the moderation which has at last been professedly 
adopted by Russia. They are at liberty to console them- 
selves in the meantime by customary vituperation of fallible 
and diffident sceptics. 

The detailed accounts in Continental journals of diplo- 
matic complications and solutions may be regarded as 
ingenious reproductions of more or less plausible conjec- 
tures. The facts which are communicated to a German or 
Austrian paper by a London correspondent have assuredly 
not been derived from the Foreign Office; but the human 
intellect in modern as in ancient times habitually expresses 
its own speculations in an historical or legendary form. As, 
according to a popular school of mythologists, Hercutes, 
Acuittes, and are but embodiments of frigid 
conceits about the sun and moon, the winds and the clouds, 
so the confidential reports of elaborate combinations among 
the Great Powers only clothe in shape and colour the well- 
known friendliness of England for Turkey, or the German 
jealousy which checks the turbulent intrigues of Russia. 
Mr. Disrazui, Lord Derby, Prince Gortcuakorr, and Count 
Anprassy are thus used by journalists and correspondents 


as impressive personifications of the tendencies and aspira- 
tions which are for the most part correctly attributed to 
their respective Governments. Unsophisticated newspaper 
readers who have not become acquainted with the theory 
of solar myths may find a not less accurate illustration of 
current diplomatic history in the ingenious toy which is 
known as “ Pepper’s Ghost.” By a suitable arrangement 
of mirrors and other optical mechanism, the image of a 
concealed performer is projected on the stage, where the 
figure appears to the admiring spectators living and sub- 
stantial, until it suddenly vanishes when the illusion has 
lasted long enough. Itis the well-informed Correspondent 
who has all the time been really gesticulating behind the 
scenes. Another class of informants requires more suspi- 
cious vigilance. The Berlin Correspondent of the Times has 
probably the means of procuring original information, but 
it is apparently his object to produce political results 
rather than to satisfy private curiosity. His recent statement 
that hostilities on the part of Servia had been peremptorily 
interdicted by Russia may be readily believed. The 
previous report of a league of Servia, Montenegro, Rou- 
mania, and Greece against Turkey has never been explained 
or retracted, and it remains, as at first, incredible. It would 
be intelligible that apocryphal statements should be pub- 
lished for the purpose of alarming and irritating either 
Russia or England; but hardly that they should have been 
invented and circulated for the amusement of news- 
mongers. 

There can be little doubt that the vacillations of Austria 
have been in the main truly described, although they may 
perhaps not have been accurately recorded in detail. Local 
functionaries and members of the Government of Vienna 
have at different times countenanced the insurrection, which 
is regarded with earnest and not wholly disinterested 
sympathy by the Slavonic inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring provinces. On the other hand, the Germans 
of the Austrian Empire concur with the Hungarians 
in deprecating a movement which would aggrandize 
Russia, and which might probably derange the poli- 
tical balance of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Russia 
would offer a high price, in the form of territorial exten- 
sion, for the aid or neutrality of Austria in the task of 
dismembering Turkey; but the acquisition of additional 
provinces in the South would not be an unmixed advantage. 
lt is not forgotten that within a few years Russia intrigued 
almost as openly with the Slavonic subjects of Austria as 
with Bosnia or Montenegro ; and it would not be expedient 
to obtain the nominal allegiance of subjects who might be 
clients and agents of a rival Power. The opposite tenden- 
cies of different sections of the Austrian Court and aris- 
tocracy have naturally produced inconsistency in the pro- 
ceedings of the Government. Count Anprassy himself, 
though a Hungarian, has as long as possible kept up the ap- 
pearance of co-operation with Russia. The chief alarmist 
of the press rightly appreciated the most sensitive place in 
the anxieties of his English readers when he lately an- 
nounced that Austria had finally determined no longer te 
oppose the designs of Russia. In a reassuring mood he 
has since propounded the opposite statement that the 
concentration of the English fleet in Besika Bay had in- 
duced the Austrian Government to withdraw from its pre- 
carious alliance. The same writer is responsible for the 
singular, but not incredible, statement that the Russian 
Government has shown its resentment for the active oppo- 
sition of England and for the backwardness of Germany 
by imposing a prohibitory duty on foreign iron. If the 
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statement is true, there will be some compensation for 
diminished exports of iron rails in the postponement of 
ambitious projects of military railways in Central Asia. 
If Russia thinks fit, out of political spite, to curtail her 
own material resources, England will have little reason to 
complain. On the whole, it seems improbable that at the 

resent moment a measure should be adopted which would 
Se in some degree directed against Germany. 


It is not easy to understand the motives which induce 
the Russian Government to permit and encourage inces- 
sant newspaper attacks upon England. The Brussels 
Nord has, in two or three articles which have lately excited 
attention on the Continent, only continued the angry and 
one-sided controversy which has for a long time been con- 
ducted at Moscow and St. Petersburg. The irritation of 
the Russian Government is not unintelligible; but anger 
is almost always an indication of defeat, and a great Power 
which has been unexpectedly checked would act more wisely 
in disguising its natural disappointment. A violent invec- 
tive against a rival who may have been temporarily 
successful is a confession of failure when the andience 
regards success with a deference which is less uniformly 
accorded to benevolence of intention. The writer in the 
Nord superfluously asks what Lord Dersy and Mr. 
DisraEtI want, well knowing that, in this instance, the 
Ministers represent the nation. It would be more to the 
purpose to inquire how they got what they wanted, 
which is nothing but the maintenance of Turkish 
independence and of European peace. The presence of 
the English fleet in the neighbourhood of Constantinople 
would not have deterred Russia from precipitating Servia 
into war with Turkey, if the refusal of England to counter- 
sign the decrees of the three Imperial Courts had not dis- 
closed the hollowness of the alliance. The chief merit of 
the English Government was to have discerned the un- 
reality of a union in which the designs of Russia were 
diametrically opposed to the interests and permanent 
policy of Austria. In private or public discussion nothing 
is more common than a careless acquiescence in some con- 
ventional proposition which nevertheless only waits for an 
expression of dissent to be generally repudiated. France 
and Italy had, for reasons of their own, been content to 
accept the decisions of the three allied Courts on the 
assumption that they were agreed on their policy. It 
was an invidious task to express the latent conviction 
that Austria was, at the instigation of Russia, pursuing a 
dangerous course which could only result in war; but the 
English Government had the courage to bell the cat. 
Russia, reduced to the alternative of peace or war, has 
suspended her aggressive policy for the moment, and vents 
her annoyance in vituperation which will provoke no 
corresponding reply. The political prospect would be 
comparatively clear but for the Conference which is about 
to meet at Ems. There is always reason to fear that two 
Emperors and an ARCHDUKE may not allow a formal inter- 
view to end in nothing ; but Germany and Austria probably 
desire peace, and Russia can scarcely be prepared for 
immediate war. Those optimists who always discern 
good in apparent evil may plausibly congratulate them- 
selves on the depressed state of commerce and finance 
which renders the contraction of loans difficult or im- 
possible. It will not be without an effort that Russia will 
meet the expenses which have been already incurred in 


FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


bye Fugitive Slave Commission has made its Report, 
and has suggested several rules which it advises should 
be laid down for the guidance of naval officers. The object 
of creating the Commission was twofold. In the first place, 
it was intended to get the Government out of a scrape. 
Twice the Government had blundered ; and, in sheer despair, 
and with a meek conviction that, whatever third step it 
took, it would blunder again, it decided to shift all respon- 
sibility on to the shoulders of other persons. This end has 
been attained. The suggestions now made are not the 
su ions of the Government, and the Government has 
only to adopt them; and if they are not found in practice 
very satisfactory, it will not be on the Government that 
blame will fall. The other object of the Commission was that, 
if possible, some rules should be laid down by which, in 
cases of doubt, naval officers might feel themselves in- 
structed and guided in a right and safe course. Here the 


success has not been so great. A naval officer will still 
have to do his best and take his chance. Whatever he 
does, it will be possible to praise or blame him according 
tothe humour of the Ministry of the day and the current 
of popular opinion. There is, indeed, a considerable differ. 
ence between the Circulars of the Government and the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners. The former were 
more adverse, the latter are more favourable, to the slave. 
The drift of the former was that our friendly relations with 
Slave States should not be disturbed; the drift of the 
latter is that considerations of humanity should pre. 
vail as far as possible. There is so much inconsistency 
between the Second Circular and the recommendations of 
the Commissioners that the Government cannot allow the 
Second Circular to remain, as it is now, nominally in 
existence, although practically inoperative. Nor will the 
withdrawal of the Second Circular, and the substitution of 
the recommendations of the Commissioners, fail to exercise 
a sensible influence on the conduct of naval officers. The 
general line in which they are not to work, and the general 
line in which they are to work, will be indicated by the 
substitution. In those cases which present real difficulty 
the officer, even under the regulations of the Commissioners, 
will have to decide by the light of his own common sense, 
in accordance with his peculiar temper and character, and 
with an anxious surmise as to the quarter in which the 
wind of opinion may be at home, whether he shall surrender 
the slave or not. But it is something that he should be 
told that he is to think of humanity first, and of 
the rights of the slaveholders afterwards. He may 
under the regulations surrender a slave if he likes ; but it is 
utterly impossible that, if he declines to make the surrender, 
he should ever be proved under the regulations to have 
done wrong. Sir Georce CaMpBELL, dissenting from his 
colleagues, recommended that, if the Commission was to go 
as far as this and screen an officer in every case of refusal 
to surrender, it might as well go further and direct that no 
surrender should be made. But the rest of the Com- 
missioners would not follow him to this point of uniformity 
in the instructions. They thought that there might be 
cases in which the most humane officer would think that 
a slave ought to be surrendered, and they therefore threw 
on naval officers the burden of making a decision. The 
whole subject has now been brought very nearly back to 
the point where things stood before any Circular was 
issued. But it has not been brought back quite to that. 
point. The naval officer is left to his own guidance, but he 
is reminded that he must be humane first and politic 
afterwards. 


We may pass over the points which create no real diffi- 
culty. That slaves received on board a ship on the high 
seas should not be surrendered, that slaves should be dis- 
couraged from coming on board when the ship is in terri- 
torial waters, and that slaves should not be allowed to gain 
their liberty when they accompany their masters on visits 
of ceremony, or are sent with fruits and other supplies to 
an English vessel in port, are matters on which all are 
agreed. The real difficulty arises when an English ship is 
lying in territorial waters, and the slave has swum out so 
far that to make him swim back would be to endanger his 
life, or he has managed to secrete himself, and is found 
among the coals, or up the funnel, or in some such other place 
of refuge as is described by Mr. ArTHuR ARNOLD in his very 
useful letter to the Daily News. The regulations of the 
Commissioners are in accordance with the Second Circular 
as to the non-reception of fugitives. The Second Circular 
directed the naval officer before receiving the fugitive on 
board to satisfy himself that there is some sufficient reason 
in the particular case for receiving him; and almost the 
same wording is retained by the Commissioners. They 
instruct naval officers that the mere wish of a slave to 
escape from slavery is not to be held a sufficient reason for 
receiving him. The officer is not to receive him unless to 
refuse to receive him would be to endanger his life, or 
unless the slave is escaping from very cruel treatment, or 
some other undefined special reason for receiving him 
exists. When once the slave is on board, the Second 
Circular directs that he shall not be permitted to 
continue on board, but that no demand for his sur- 
render is to be entertained nor any examination entered 
into as to his status. Here there is a great divergence in 
the regulations of the Commissioners. The Second Circular 
directs that the newcomer shall be treated simply as an 
interloper. The officer is not to trouble himself as to his 
being a slave or not. He is not to argue with any one. 
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He is simply to get rid at once of a person who is not wanted 
on board. He is to put him on shore and let him take his 
chance. That he would be immediately recaptured and 
flogged, and perhaps tortured, for his mistaken effort to 
gain freedom, is a matter with which the officer has nothing 
to do. This would be all that the slave-holding power could 
possibly want. The fugitive would not be surrendered, 
but he would be landed where he would be immedi- 
ately seized. The Commissioners suggest a regulation 
which is as totally opposite to the instructions of the Second 
Circular on this head as can be imagined short of saying, as 
Sir George CampBet wished, that the slave shall not be 
surrendered. They propose that the officer shall be at 
liberty to make the slave leave the vessel; but he is to 
think in that case what course would be most for the 
interest of the slave himself—whether to put the slave on 
shore, or allow him to go on shore, or deliver him over to 
the nearest British authority or to the local authority. 
In no case, however, is the officer to compel the slave to 
leave the ship, unless he is satisfied that the slave will 
not be subjected to any ill-treatment on account of his 
attempt to escape. 

It would be difficult to suggest any regulation in which, 
if a surrerder is to be allowed at all, considerations of 
humanity could be made to prevail more effectually over 
considerations of the interests of slave-owners. The officer 
is to satisfy himself that the slave will not be ill treated for 
having attempted to escape. How is it possible that an 
officer should satisfy himself of anything of the sort? If 
an officer wants to get rid of the slave, and thinks that his 
conduct in getting rid of him would be approved at home, 
he can choose to be satisfied with promises which he knows 
to be illusory. But if he chooses not to surrender the slave, 
no one can prove that he ought to have surrendered him. 
It would be perfectly ridiculous to be satisfied with 
the bare engagement of an Arab slave-master that 
he would be very kind and loving to his recap- 
tured chattel. The officer cannot in any conceivable 
way ensure such a promise being kept. How is he to know 
that the slave is not flogged almost or quite to death, or 
starved, or made to work beyond his strength, as a punish- 
ment? An attempt to escape is of all crimes the most 
deadly in the eyes of a slave-owner, for of all crimes it sets 
the most dangerous example. Not to punish it would be 
to forego the pleasures of resentment in a moment when 
every vindictive feeling is most acutely excited, and to stir 
up the minds of other slaves to think that an attempt 
to escape could do them no harm and might do them 
much good. The only result of the officer obliging 
the owner not to punish the slave would be that an 
English gentleman would force an Arab ruffian to tell 
a transparent lie. Nor, even if there happened to be a 
British authority at hand, could he see that the slave was 
not ill treated, without an amount of supervision and of 
interference with the doings of the owner which is impos- 
sible if slavery is to be recognized at all. Possibly in such 
a country as Brazil, by a friendly combination of energy on 
the part of the British and the local authorities, some real 
protection to the restored fugitive might be secured. But 
it is not in countries like Brazil that real difficulties often 
occur. It must be remembered how all this long discussion 
as to the treatment of fugitive slaves originated. It began 
with a naval officer asking instructions as to what was 
to be done with fugitives from the pearl fisheries of the 
Persian Gulf. Formerly there was much fighting and con- 
tention among the owners of the vessels engaged in this 
business, and England persuaded them, or forced them, 
to keep the peace, on the understanding that the use of 
slaves in these fisheries should not be interfered with. 
Occasionally, but rarely, slaves have escaped from their 
vessels, and, as Mr. Arruur ARNOLD informs us, they have 
for the most part been quietly given back. At last a 
naval officer was not sure what he ought to do in 
such a case, and asked his superiors. He and 
his brethren are now told that they are not in 
any case to give a fugitive back, unless they are 
quite satisfied that the slave will not suffer for his attempt 
atescape. They must take upon themselves to ensure the 
proper behaviour of an unknown ruffian in a lawless little 
community on the edge of the Persian Gulf, over whose 
doings they can have no more practical control than if he 
lived in the middle of Africa. If naval officers in such 
circumstances are to be guided by the humane views of the 
Commissioners, and are to ask themselves whether they 


are honestly satisfied or not as to the future treatment of 
the fugitive, they must inevitably keep every slave who 
gets on board. Considerations of policy will tell so 
strongly the other way that naval officers may be willing 
to profess themselves satisfied when they know that there 
is nothing whatever to satisfy them ; but this is a curious 
and dispiriting issue of the long and laborious attempt to 
lay down rules for their guidance. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


oO debate on Thursday was of course more favour- 
able to the general character of the Education Bill 
than conclusive as to its particular provisions. Indeed the 
more candid opponents of the Government admitted that it 
was a very considerable measure. The controversy as to the 
relative advantages of direct and indirect compulsion is one 
that is never likely to be settled. There will always be 
some parents who are more easily approached by the threat 
that, if they do not send their children to school, they will 
be brought before a magistrate and fined, and others who 
are more easily approached the announcement that, 
if they do not send their children to school, they will not 
be allowed to send them to work. So long as this dis- 
tinction exists there will continue to be legislators who 
are especially impressed by the merits of one or other 
process, and successive Education Bills will differ between 
themselves rather in the proportions in which the two 
kinds of compulsion are introduced than in any absolute 
preference accorded to either. The really important con- 
sideration in regard to indirect compulsion was very well 
stated by Mr. Piayrarr. Ordinary parents, even ordinary 
careless parents, will be very much influenced by the 
knowledge, which is pretty sure to be brought home to 
them by the neighbouring school managers, that they will 
not be allowed to draw their children’s wages hereafter 
unless they take some care about their schooling now. 
But there are a good number of parents who are more 
than ordinarily careless. A law which is to operate upon 
them five years hence will have no terrors for them. They 
are too improvident, and too incapable to look any further 
ahead than the next pay day, and the squaring of accounts 
with the publican which will follow upon the next pay day. 
Upon this class of minds indirect compulsion takes no effect. 
They are warned of the consequences of keeping their 
children at home, but they keep them at home all the 
same. If it were only the parents that had to be con- 
sidered, the course of legislation in these cases would be 
suificiently clear. They have provoked the indirect 
penalties provided by the law, and they must be left to 
endure them. While the virtuous father, who sent his son 
to school when he was five years old, pockets 3s. a week 
when he is eleven, the vicious father, who has kept his son 
at home, cannot get a labour pass, and so is 3s, a week the 
poorer. But untortunately there are two other classes that 
ave to be taken into aceount—the children themselves and 
the community. There may be a certain satisfaction in re- 
flecting that a parent’s neglect is sure to find him out; but 
there is less comfort in the reflection that a parent’s neglect 
is sure to find the child out. The parent forgets the 
loss he has incurred, for when once a child has passed be- 
yond the school age all parents are equal; but the child 
will have cause to remember it all his days. If the parent 
goes without the wages which his child ought to have 
earned for him, the child goes without the education which 
the parent ought to have given him. This is a loss to the 
community as well as to the child, because experience 
shows that, whatever may be the effect of education upon 
particular children, children as a body are more useful 
members of society when they have been properly taught 


‘than when they have been left to go untaught. And be- 


sides this general loss to the community, there is a special 
loss to employers of labour. Mr. Puayvair calculates that 
the weekly cost of educating a child of eleven who has 
never been at school will be 3s. 3d., whereas the weekly cost 
of educating a child under that age will be 3d.; the differ- 
ence being due to the fact that at eleven the wage value 
of a child is 3s., a week, and if he fails to earn this because 
he cannot get a labour-pass, the money thus Jost must be 
added to the 3d. which has to be spent in school fees. 

The soundness of this reasoning may be admitted with- 
out in any way impugning the propriety of resorting to 


| indirect compulsion as the primary and ordinary method 
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of inducing parents to send their children to school. The 
great majority of parents, it may be hoped, only want to be 
reminded of their duty, with some amount of insistence, to 
be willing to perform it. But the true friends of a system 
are not they who wish to apply it to cases for which it is 
obviously unfitted. Indirect compulsion means the in- 
ducing a parent to send his children to school by the 
prospect of losing their wages if he does not send them. 
When this prospect is found to have no terrors for him, 
indirect compulsion is in that particular instance a failure, 
and the sooner some other machinery is brought to bear 
the more chance there will be of attaining the end which it 
was vainly hoped would be attained by indirect compul- 
sion. This admission in no way touches the principle of 
the present Bill. That principle we take to be the uni- 
versal prohibition of employment under the age of ten 
years, and the universal association of employment with 
schooling for a certain number of years after ten. But the 
object’ alike of the prohibition of employment and of its 
association with schooling is to get children to school, and 
in cases where these measures fail to get children to school 
the principle ceases to apply. The seventh clause of the 
Bill fully recognizes the fact that there is a point beyond 
which indirect compulsion cannot be relied on. “If it 
“ appear to the local authority ’’—the words are—“ that the 
‘parent of any child above the age of five years who is 
“ under this Act prohibited from being taken into employ- 
“ ment, continuously and habitually, and without reason- 
“ able excuse, neglects to provide such elementary instruc- 
“tion for his child as will enable the child to obtain a 
“ certificate under this Act; . . . it shall be the duty of 
“ such local authority, after due warning to the parent of 
“ such child, to complain to a Court of summary jurisdic- 
“ tion, and such Court may, if it think fit, order that the 
‘* child do attend, in such regular manner as is specified in 
“the order, such public elementary school willing to re- 
“ceive him and named in the order as the parent 
“may select, or, if he do not select any, as the 
“ Court may think expedient.” Nothing can be more to 
the purpose than this section, if there is a sufficient sanction 
behind it to make it work. It concedes all that Mr. Piay- 
Fair asked on Thursday, and all that any reasonable advo- 
cate of direct compulsion has ever asked. We are of 
opinion, say the Government, that indirect compulsion, 
when it is efficacious, is a better thing than direct com- 
pulsion. But we are not so wedded to a phrase as to 
maintain that indirect compulsion is a better thing than 
direct compulsion when it is not efficacious. We make it 
the duty of the local authority to see that no child goes to 
work under ten years of age, and that between ten and 
fourteen no child goes to work without a certificate of pro- 
ficiency or of previous school attendance. We are not 
blind, however, to the possibility that these prohibitions 
may fall harmless on a certain class of parents; and to 
meet this case we further make it the duty of the 
local authority to see that any parent who neglects 
to qualify his child for obtaining a labour-pass shall 
be subjected to direct compulsion. By one or other 
method, therefore, every child in the country will be 
reached. The great majority, as we hope, will be sent to 
school because their parents wish to gain the future benefit 
which will accrue from sending them there. But the case 
of the minority is not left unprovided for. They will be 
sent to school because their parents wish to escape the 

resent inconvenience which will be incurred by not send- 
ing them. 


If the 7th Section really carries out this view, the Bill 
does not fall below the necessities of the situation. The 
really important question, therefore, is whether the words 
in which this view is at present expressed are adequate 
words. That they are meant to be adequate is unques- 
tionable. The local authority is directed to bring every 
parent who neglects to qualify his child for obtaining 
a labour- before a magistrate. ‘It shall be the 
“* duty of such local authority ” is the particular expression 
used; and by the roth Section of the Bill special powers 
are given to the Education De ent for dealing with 
local authorities who fail to fulfil their duty. But it 
cannot be denied that there is a certain ambiguity about 
the words with which the 7th Section of the Bill opens. 
It is not said that, if the parent of any child above the 
age of five years neglects to provide such elementary in- 
struction for his child as will enable him to obtain 
@ certificate, it shall be the duty of the local autho- 
rity to bring that parent before a magistrate. This 


would make the power of the Education Department 
in the matter perfectly clear. It would be the duty of the 
local authority to do a certain thing in the event of a 
certain state of facts being shown to exist, and it would be 
the duty of the Education Department to do a certain 
other thing in the event of its being shown that a certain 
state of facts existed, and that the local authority had failed 
to do their duty in regard to it. What is said, however, 
is, that “if it appear to the local authority ’’ that the parent 
of any child is neglecting to give his child such elementary 
instruction as will enable him to obtain a certificate, it 
shall be the duty of such local authority to bring that 
parent before a magistrate. Suppose that the Kduca- 
tion Department “ are satisfied” that certain parents are 
“ continuously, habitually, and without reasonable excuse ” 
omitting to send their children to school, and that the 
local authority have failed to fulfil their duty in regard to 
such parents; that thereupon they proceed to take action 
under the 19th Section of the Bill; and that they are met 
by the assertion that it does not appear to the local autho- 
rity that the parents in question are “‘ continuously, habi- 
“ tually, and without reasonable excuse” neglecting to send 
their children to school—will the Education Department be 
sustained by a court of law in treating that local authority 
as in default? If the Education Department will be so 
sustained, the Bill does all that is necessary. Ifthe Edu- 
cation Department will not be so sustained, the Bill stands 
in manifest need of improvement. It is to be hoped that the 
speeches of members of the Government in the adjourned 
debate will leave no doubt as to their intentions on this 
head. 


LORD ELCHO ON THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


| Pan ELCHO, warned by the failure of his Bill of last 
year, naturally thought that it would be easier to 
pass Resolutions in favour of a London Municipality than 
to carry a measure which would necessarily be liable 
to specitic as well as general objections. When the Bill 
was printed in the autumn of 1874, nearly every journal in 
London hastily pledged itself to the principle of incorpora- 
tion. Lord Excuo on Tuesday last sought to encourage 
himself by reading a long passage from a paper which still 
professes to support his cause. He will scarcely be con- 
soled for his defeat by a later statement on the same autho- 
rity that it is useless to attempt the establishment of a 
Metropolitan Constitution except by laying on the table of 
the House of Commons a scheme perfect in all its detaiks. 
The plan of proceeding by Resolution was much more 
judicious. If Parliament once approved of Lord Excuo’s 
object, the details of a Bill might afterwards be adjusted ; 
but the advocates of a Metropolitan Municipality have the 
misfortune of being opposed by the City Corporation, by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, by the Vestries, and by every 
other public body which is likely to take part in the dis- 
cussion. On the other hand, it is not known that they are 
supported by the ratepayers or by any class of the popula- 
tion. Mr. ScraTer-Boorn and Sir James Hoe may or may 
not be justified in asserting that London is the best- 
governed city in the world; but it has no reason to fear 
comparison with any town in the United Kingdom. Though 
the sanitary condition of the metropolis may admit of im- 
provement, the death-rate is below the average; the police 
is unsurpassed in efficiency ; and any defects which may be 
alleged to exist in the supply of gas and water have no- 
thing to do with local government. In quantity, the supply 
of water is not only ample, but profuse; and the only 
reason for the temporary continuance of an intermittent 
supply is the unwillingness of the consumers to incur the 
expense of providing new fittings. The water is ex- 
ceptionally wholesome, and the further purification which 
is still required depends, not on the present Compa- 
nies or on the possible Corporation, but on the pressure 
which may be applied to the population of the districts 
which drain into the river. A supply from Cumberland or 
from Wales would have some comparative advantages ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that it would be provided 
by a municipality at the expense of the ratepayers in direct 
opposition to the conclusions of a Royal Commission. 
either Lord Extcuo nor Mr. Lowe has taken the trouble 
to understand the history of the gas supply of London. 
There is no doubt that a better light might be obtained at 
a certain cost; but probably the illuminating power would 
not increase in the same proportion with the price. To 
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effect any considerable improvement it would be necessary 
to use a larger quantity of cannel coal, which is a mono- 
poly in the vl of a limited number of owners. In some 
parts of London the tradesmen have deliberately preferred 
a reduction of illuminating power to the maintenance of 
the existing scale of prices. Mr. Lowe’s statement that 
within his experience gas has constantly been increasing 
in price only proves that he has not taken the trouble to 
examine his household accounts. Within twenty years the 
price has been greatly reduced; and the maximum rate 
which can now be charged, except at a sacrifice of dividend 
by the Companies, is 3s. 9d. per thousand cubic feet. If it 
is thought desirable to entrust the supply of gas to a public 
body, the City and the Board of Works would be as com- 
petent to undertake the management as any Corporation ; 
nor would the Companies a year or two ago have offered 
any serious opposition to the transfer. As they paid their 
full dividends, the surplus profits belonged to the con- 
sumers; and the conduct of the business might properly 
have accompanied the residuary interest. The Board of 
Works preferred, perhaps rightly, an alternative course 
which has placed the London Companies on a different 
footing from similar undertakings throughout England. 
A standard price has, by the legislation of the pre- 
sent year, and at the instance of the Board, been sub- 
stituted fora maximum dividend. A reduction of price 
below the standard rate entitles the Companies to a 
specified increase of dividend ; and, conversely, the burden 
of increased cost of manufacture is divided between the 
consumer and the shareholder. The London Companies 
have therefore a revived interest in economical administra- 
tion; while provincial Companies which have attained 
their maximum dividends are merely trustees for the 
consumer. A Metropolitan Corporation would probably 
have acted under the same advice by which the Board of 
Works was guided. It is well known that the Gas Bill of 
last year, which is now virtually in force, was generally 
approved by the population. 


It is true that the municipal government of other large 
towns in England and Scotland is on the whole fairly suc- 
cessful, but in some places political factions have acquired 
a control of the municipal organization which is in the 
highest degree invidious and oppressive. Birmingham 
must be differently constituted from other civic communi- 
ties if a large number of the richest and most intelligent 
inhabitants are not included in the ranks of the Conser- 
vative party ; yet the local minority, which may perhaps 
own half the property in the town, is practically disfran- 


chised for municipal as well as for Parliamentary purposes. |- 


The dominant faction has a leader of great ability who 
will soon represent the town in Parliament, and probably his 
colleagues in the Town Council may be capable and honest; 
but the exclusion of a large and respectable part of the 
community from the conduct of local affairs is not 
the less a scandalous injustice. In the overgrown constitu- 
ency of a London Corporation the same intolerance would 
probably prevail, and it would be aggravated by the influ- 
ence of professional managers of elections. Birmingham 
is probably not too large to have common local interests, 
if they were not superseded by the bigotry which imposes 
a political test. In the metropolis, the East, as Mr. Cross 
said, knows nothing of the West; and it may be added 
that a large number of householders are ignorant of the 
names of their next-door neighbours. Although the divi- 
sion into wards might preserve a certain amount of local 
action, the Town Council would become a political body, 
to be perhaps directed by a club formed on the pattern of 
the detestable institution which is known in Birmingham 
by the name of the Council of Four Hundred. In the Bill 
which was first drawn up for Lord Etcuo it was proposed 
that the new Corporation should control the police, or, in 
other words, that an irresponsible democratic Assembly 
should have a little army at its disposal if it thought fit in 
times of excitement to overawe Parliament. It was pointed 
out that, if the arrangement had then been in force, the leader 
of the Hyde Park riots in 1866 might possibly have been 
Chairman of the Police Committee of the Corporation. 
Lord Excuo recognized the impropriety of the proposal 
which he had been induced to adopt, and he admitted that 
the Government ought toretain the command of the police. 
In this branch of local government only extreme democrats 
would maintain that the analogy of provincial Corporations 
ought to be followed in London. 

any English institutions work better than might be 


poration would disappoint some of the unfavourable anti- 
cipations which must be taken into consideration by 
legislators. Under its control the only mode of providing 
for the administration of local affairs would be to form Com- 
mittees of members from each ward for the management 
of the business of their respective districts. By such an 
arrangement the Vestries would be virtually reconstituted, 
with some diminution of authority and power. The central 
Assembly, as long as it confined itself to its proper 
duties, would administer the department which now belongs 
to the Board of Works. On this supposition the principal 
change which would have taken place would be that the 
Corporation of London would have disappeared. Mr. 
Lowe indeed professed to hope that the City would be 
induced to commit corporate suicide by the temptation of 
extending its area over the whole of London. Aldermen 
and Common Councilmen are not weak enough to believe 
that their dignity and privileges could be preserved when 
the City was merged in the Metropolis. Their new 
associates would demand an equal division of the City 
revenues, and the Lord Mayor would be elected by the 
collective constituency. The value of the Corporation 
as it exists is not inconsiderable. Having abundant 
wealth, it is enabled to set an example of good local 
government, and through its dignitaries it discharges 
with good effect many ornamental functions. It is true that, 
if there were no Lord Mayor, he would not in these 
prosaic days be deliberately invented; but there is 
great advantage in the existence of a magnificent 
functionary who has no substantial power. The dethrone- 
ment of the Lord Mayor would not be attended by any 
corresponding benefit. The precedents of provincial muni- 
cipalities would be more applicable if Liverpool and 
Manchester and all the large towns in Lancashire had been 
included in a single municipality. Their population would 
or have been equal to a third of the population of 

mdon, and their interests would have been equally 
various and unconnected. If such an experiment had, in 
spite of all reason and probability, succeeded, the unex- 
pected result would have furnished some reason for apply- 
ing the same system to a larger and more heterogeneous 
area. Lord Excuo’s proposal seems to have excited little 
interest within or without the House of Commons. 


MEXICO, 


—, telegrams remind the English reader 
that a revolution is going through its melancholy 
course in Mexico, and the latest advices point to an issue 
favourable to the existing Government. A revolution in 
a Spanish American colony is often, as in this case, a very 
expensive mode of taking a poll. The term of office for 
which the present President, Sefior Lerpo, was elected will 
come to an end in the beginning of December next, and 
the election of his successor ought in due course to have 
been held in the present month. These Presidential 
elections are the curses of small Republics, not only 
because the election is in itself an evil, but because a 
distrust of the fairness with which it will be conducted 
is widely felt. It is so easy for an unscrupulous Pre. 
sident to control the votes and to manipulate the re. 
turns, that it is assumed as certain that he will use 
his power, and procure either his own re-election or the 
election of a nominee of hisown. The only shadow of a 
pretext for the revolution which since the beginning of 
March has been going on in Mexico is the apprehension 
that the election would be completely in the hands of - the 
Government, and that President Lerpo would order him- 
self to be re-elected. He is a man of great ability, and of 
much more cultivation and knowledge than a Mexican 
President can be expected ordinarily to possess. But, 
being fully conscious of his powers, he likes to govern 
alone, and has sought little support in his Cabinet or his 
Parliamentary following. Although, too, he has on the 
whole conducted affairs with much vigour and prudence, 
he has made mistakes ; and when those who are jealous of 
his isolation, or have been aggrieved by his blunders, are 
added to those who on principle dislike the holder of office, 
whoever he may be, the list of his enemies, open or secret, 
is naturally a long one. If a perfectly fair election 
could possibly be held, it is donbtful whether he 
would be re-elected, although his adversaries admit that in 
many respects it would be hard to find any one equal to 


expected, and it is not impossible that a Metropolitan Cor- him. The belief that an election under his management 
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would not have any chance of being fair prompted a 
rival, who felt himself entitled to be the new President, to 
anticipate him, and by a revolution to get hold of the ma- 
shinery of election. Porririo Diaz is the name of his 
rival ; and, although this champion of the liberty of election 
has no real differences of opinion to mark him off, belongs 
to the same political party, and would probably pursue 
much the same policy, he has found considerable support 
in a country where a revolution has long been looked on as 
one means of eking out a livelihood, and where there is 
some real resentment at what is thought to be the farce 
of elections controlled by the Government of the day. The 
consequence has been that for some months an insurrection 
has been going on with variations of success to either party. 
Even at the best a revolution is a sad waste of national 
resources ; it makes the better part of the population de- 
jected and timid, and it fosters the lawlessness of the bad. 
But if revolutions are looked on as the inevitable maladies 
of republics prematurely established, and if one revolution is 
compared with another, the present Mexican revolution has 
its consolatory features. The insurgents have abstained 
from doing wanton injuries, and have made an effort to 
show that they are fighting out a political question, and do 
not want merely to destroy and plunder while they have a 
chance. On the other hand there has been shown an in- 
creasing sense of the absurdity and waste of revolutions ; 
and public opinion, which exists, in however dim a form, in 
Mexico, has set itself against the favourite practice of 
generals pronouncing, as it is termed, and setting up for 
themselves with whatever troops they can collect. It is 
something in a country like Mexico that a soldier should 
be made to feel that, if he pronounces, he will be looked on 
as a curse to society. 


An insurrection is sure to be successful at first in a 
country where population is sparse, where mountains and 
forests afford endless refuges, and where the cost of living 
is very slight to those who are content to live the life of 
local adventurers. ‘Lhe difficulty of the Government is to 
get its troops in such a position as to make the insurgents 
fight, and meantime to feed and pay them. The Mexican 
Government in its first efforts to strike a blow that would 
be really felt met with a repulse, and one of its best 
generals, whether through mismanagement or from want 
of sutlicient support, sustained a defeat in the State of 
Oaxaca. But the Government maintained its hold on the 
port of Vera Cruz, which may be said to be the real key of 
power, as the duties on European goods, of which it is the 


chief landing-place, are the surest source of ready money. 


Great exertions were made to maintain communication 
between Vera Cruz and the capital, and meantime the 
main force of the Government was being directed to the 
North. The border of Mexican territory is in this direction 
more than a thousand miles from the capital; and to put 


down an insurrection over so enormous ar area, when the 


population is apathetic or helpless, takes time, resolution, 


and patience. At last, however, it appears that an engage- 


ment has been fought, with a decisive success on the part 
of the Government, at Queretaro, which is the city nearest 


just as it is easy for an insurrection to succeed in Mexico 
at first because there is no one at hand to oppose it, so it 
is difficult for it to make head again when once it has col- 
lected its strength into a form permitting a general action, 
and been beaten. It does not end because it is beaten, for 
the insurgents like to live on other people as long as they 
can. But they disperse, and gradually sink into their ordi- 
mary life, which is always sparing and temperate, and gene- 
rally idle, and is constantly enlivened with the gayer 
threads of petty pillage and the free use of deadly weapons. 
The great thing is that there should be a Government of 
some sort which, under countless disadvantages and with 
many shortcomings, does still make itself felt to be a 
Government, can put down insurrection, and give to life 
and property that degree of safety which satisfies the 
humble standard of Mexico. The Government of Presi- 
dent Lerpo has apparently shown that it is a Government 
of this sort, and outsiders may readily acknowledge that it 
has thus conferred a substantial benefit on the country, and 
that, lamentable as may be the evil of an election that is 
not free from Government dictation, the evil of a revolu- 
tion being substituted for an election is much greater and 
more deplorable. 
Those who expect too much and those who expect toc 
little from a country like Mexico are equally likely to find 
themselves mistaken. When persons in Europe are told of 


the natural resources of Mexico, its capability of producing 
every kind of crop, the extent, great in fact and boundless in 
surmise, of its mineral wealth, the large revenue which in 
old days it yielded to Spain, the populousness of its towns, 
the cheapness of labour, they are inclined to think that, if 
a little start were once given, it would ke a paradise for 
honest and pushing enterprise. When, on the other hand, 
they are told of the regions that lie uncultivated, the wasteful 
system of ownership which places huge tracts under the 
dominion of men who cannot make any use of them, the 
laziness and demoralization of the towns, the helpless poverty 
of the Indian serfs, the dangers, slowness, and fatigue of 
travelling, and the numberless instances in which inviting 
projects have ended in failure, they are apt to think that it 
is a country of pure barbarism where no decent man can 
earn a living. The truth is, as usual, between the extremes. 
Among the leading Mexicans there are many who possess 
both cultivation and energy, and who really wish to see 
their country advance towards peace and prosperity. There 
is a considerable amount of ability, and often a sincere wish 
to do right, among the better classes ; and where they fail, 
their failure can generally be traced to the ignorance 
which is inseparable from a life passed always at home in 
a half-civilized country. Things go on somehow, crops 
are sown and gathered, mines are worked, cities are fed, 
money is made as well as lost. If the country does not go 
forward, neither does it go much backward. If only revo- 
lutions could be stopped, it would go forward unmistakably 
after its own slow fashion. It cannot go forward fast. 
The population is miserably scanty, and yet there is 
nothing to tempt immigrants ; for there are no lands that 
are not nominally occupied, and life is too insecure in the 
remoter districts to tempt Europeans. The old long- 
known mines are worked, but the yield does not increase ; 
and although the general belief may be correct that in 
some of the wilder territories to the North there are vast 
stores of silver, and perhaps of gold, waiting for the 
enterprise of future adventurers, existence is for the 
present so precarious or even impossible there, that no 
one ventures to tempt fortune by seeking wealth at 
such a disadvantage. The Americans turn away from 
Mexico. They see that politically they have nothing to 
gain and much to lose by absorbing it, and they have 
enough of unexplored mineral wealth in their own 
Western territories to content the hunger of adventurers. 
Mexico and the Mexicans are therefore left to themselves, 
and they go on substantially in the same way—with an 
occasional revolution to throw the country into confusion, 
but still with a power of recovering from revolutions, with 
a system of production that is limited, wasteful, and 
precarious but still does produce something, and with a 
Government which only operates within a narrow range, 
and opens a fertile field for jealousy, scheming, and 
jobbery, but which still is a Government, and is from time 
to time in the hands of men who have real ability and a 
sense of the aims that must be pursued if their country 
is to be what it might be if things and men were dit- 


ferent. 
to Mexico of any importance on the Northern road. And 


MR. GLADSTONE ON ENDOWMENTS. 


’ R. GLADSTONE?’S late declaration of hostility to en- 

dowments may perhaps add political force to a move- 
ment of which there have lately been several indications. 
Mr. Lowe had on the same occasion condemned academical 
endowments on grounds which have in modern times been 
generally thought insufficient. Apam Suiru’s chapter on 
the subject enumerates, as probable results of general 
causes, the abuses and shortcomings which in his day were 
observed in the English Universities. No part of his great 
work is less profound or less satisfactory. In his speech 
on the Oxford University Bill Mr. Lowe confined himself 
to disapproval of the changes which had been proposed by 
its author. In both the University Bills, though they only 
purport to alter the application of certain funds, the prin- 
ciple of endowment or of corporate property is rudely, though 
unconsciously, assailed. Trusts of which Parliament assumes 
the absolute disposal within certain arbitrary limits have 
already ceased to share in the sacredness which attaches to 
ownership, and depend therefore on the far more pre- 
carious security of recognized expediency. Although Lord 
Satispury would not divert any part of the revenues of 
Oxford from academic purposes, he throws the estates of 
distinct corporations into a common fund. to be redis- 
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tributed in any manner which may seem to a body of Com- 
missioners most conducive to the promotion of learning, of 
science, and perhaps of collateral objects. Another genera- 
tion may extend the precedent to purposes wholly un- 
connected with the Universities, as, for instance, to the 
establishment of provincial schools or museums, or to 
the aid of elementary education. At a further stage 
the property of the Universities may probably be absorbed 
by the State as the residuary owner of all endowments. 
Three or four years ago Mr. GoscuEN proposed to facilitate 
the ultimate expropriation by converting the landed 
estates of the Colleges into a funded income which would 
gradually come to be regarded as a pension or voluntary 
payment. The City Companies, though their proprietary 
rights are perhaps less secure than academic endowments, 
have had sufficient Parliamentary influence to repel for 
the present an inquiry which tended to confiscation. The 
Church, though it has greater strength than either the 
Colieges or the City Guilds, is far more prominently 
exposed to political animosity and to social jealousy. Mr. 
Guapstone’s declaration of hostility to the principle of 
establishment has long been anticipated as probable. His 
early regard for ecclesiastical independence may lead to 
the same conclusion with his more recent devotien to de- 
mocratic equality. Mr. GLapstTone is capable of accepting 
in earnest the title of the Liberation Society, which was 
assumed as a clumsy sarcasm. 

Although Church property is open to any objections 
which may apply to other corporate endowments, the 
agitation against the principle of establishment is chiefly 
based on political and sectarian grounds. Nonconformists 
profess to regard the possession of independent revenues 
as an impediment to spiritual efficiency, while secularist 
reformers more plausibly complain that endowments en- 
courage dogmatic belief. The vast amount of Church 
temporalities in England alone distinguishes them 
from ordinary endowments. The prejudice or laxity 
of principle which threatens the security of Colleges 
and City Companies is explained by other consider- 
ations. The law of mortmain, though it only applies to 
land, expresses an ancient opinion that the tenure of 
property otherwise than in absolute private ownership 
is an anomaly, or at least an exception which requires a 
special justification. The appropriation of a certain part 
of the collective national income to charitable or public uses 
infringes the rule against perpetuities. In some cases the 
objects contemplated by benevolent founders are afterwards 
regarded as mischievous ; and in almost all cases existing 
endowments might, in the judgment of later generations, 
be applied to better purposes. The jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery and the powers of the Charity Commis- 
sioners have often been beneficially applied to the reforma- 
tion of abuses which were perhaps implicitly contained in 
the terms of the original gift. In other instances Parlia- 
ment has interfered to regulate the disposition of chari- 
table endowments. One of the strongest instances of 
interference was the removal of restrictions on the tenure 
of fellowships under the first Oxford University Act. 
Nearly all the colleges at Cambridge had previously 
effected the same object by a liberal construction of their 
statutes. The pending Bills will extend the prece- 
dent by a more or less sweeping redistribution of all 
collegiate and University funds. A third generation 
of academical reformers will probably advance beyond 
their predecessors by applying the corporate funds 
in accordance with any theories of general utility which 
may for the time be in fashion. The superstition or custom 
which renders property of any kind inviolable loses all its 
force when it has been once or twice disregarded. The 
doctrine that endowments are necessarily saddled with a 
general trust for the public good, easily passes into the 
theory that they belong to the community, which may 
therefore reclaim its own property at pleasure. Economists 
will be found to contend that all land and personalty should 
be held exclusively in private ownership, and that provi- 
- for public purposes should be made only by rates and 

es. 

Yet it is not self-evident that there ought to be no titles to 
property bat those which are derived from purchase or from 

itary succession. It is perhaps desirable not to raise 
the question whether a dean is as useful as a small country 
squire, or a bishop as a nobleman of limited income. The 
paradox that sixty Fellows of Trinity are worth an 
average earl may = excite ‘less astonishment and 
indignation. A peer of ample patrimony might, if he 


were naturally modest, admit that the comparison was not 
extravagantly unjust; but he would assume that his own 
rights were at the same time irresponsible and indefeasible, 
while college revenues might perhaps be better spent in 
lectures on biology or in chemical experiments. It is 
natural that those who profit most largely by the actual 
distribution of wealth should feel the most entire con- 
fidence in the necessity and perpetuity of present arrange- 
ments. An income of two or three hundred a year obtained 
by literary or scientific competition seems an artificial and 
improvable contrivance to the possessor of hereditary free- 
holds, which are so general that they are supposed to 
depend on some law of nature. There is undoubtedly 
one real distinction between private and corporate pro- 
perty. The destined heir has a vested interest, while 
the successor in the other case is for the most part 
not known beforehand. Land and money are likely to 
be best managed and most profitably invested by a 
life tenant who is deeply interested in the welfare of 
his successor ; but nevertheless there seems to be room for 
a few exceptional proprietors on a small scale, who have 
done something beyond taking the trouble to be born. 
When rich men have got rid of petty rivals, such as the 
holders of idle fellowships, they may perhaps find them- 
selves exposed to more formidable encroachments. The 
debates on the Commons Enclosure Bill indicate the rise of 
a new class of claimants to a share in certain kinds of pro- 
perty. Lords of manors and commoners are no longer 
allowed by modern legislation to exhaust amongst them- 
selves the entire ownership of wastes. The community at 
large, and in some instances the neighbouring towns, assert 
a proprietary right of their own, which has been of late 
enforced by a rejection of all Enclosure Bills. It would be 
interesting to learn whether Mr. Guapstongand Mr. Lows ob- 
ject to those endowments which consist in commons compul- 
sorily reserved from enclosure or in public parks. The decay 
and approaching abolition of the old-fashioned connexion be- 
tween taxation and representation may perhaps ultimately 
tend to impose on private property some of the liabilities 
of a trust. It is easy to suppress endowments, but thero 
are no limits to the amount of taxes, and the purposes for 


which they may be levied are wholly within the discre-. 


tion of Parliaments and of constituencies. Much may be 
said for the system of meeting all public expenditure by 
means of taxes. The amount and the application are con- 
stantly under the control of the Legislature, while endow- 
ments are not readily shifted from one purpose to another. 
On the other hand, corporate property sometimes provides. 
for desirable objects for which no community would be 
likely to tax itself. The recipients of the revenues of en- 
dowments hold an intermediate position between indepen- 
dent proprietors and salaried officers ; and they have hitherto 
seemed to find a natural place in English society. Strict 
economists such as Mr. Lows have no difficulty in 
devising more useful modes of employing corporate re- 
sources ; but, after all, it is not for the interest of owners 
to encourage too close inquiries into abstract possibilities 
of the administration of wealth. It is not impossible that, 
if Mr. Giapstoye had another forty years of political 
activity before him, he might suddenly announce to some 
admiring audience that the endowment of families was a 
great and pernicious mistake. He would not be the first 
impulsive politician who thought, like the Giant in the 
Faery Queen, that the inequalities of society demanded 
orgauic redress; and, if Mr. GLapstone had once been con- 
vinced of the prevalence of injustice, he would not hesitate 
to apply a remedy :— 

Therefore I will throw down these mountains high, 

And make them level with the lowly plain, 

These towering rocks which reach into the sky 

I will thrust down into thé deepest main, 

And, as they were, them equalize again. 

Tyrants that make men subject to their law, 

I will suppress that they no more may reign, 


And lordlings cast that commons overawe, 
And all the wealth of rich men to the poor will drawe. 


For the present the Giant is centent to level the modest 
hillocks of college endowments; but it is not a little sig- 
nificant that Mr. GLaDsTong, in an impassioned essay in 
the Contemporary leview, denounces the Erastian system, 
which, in controversial language, means the connexion of 
Church and State, with a contemptuous anger which he 
applies to no other theory connected with religion. Mr. 
Gapsrone, while he adheres to his own preference for the 
Old Catholic, the Oriental, and the Anglican forms of re- 
ligious thought, has a good word for Evangelical Pro- 
testantism, for Theism, for Secularism, for Pantheism, and 
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for Positivism. But of the opinions which were once 
national, and which are still held by a large section of the 
educated laity of England, he has nothing to say but that 
“the system in the developments of which it is capable is 
“the most debased ever known to man— 


Non ragionam di lui; ma guarda, e passa.” 


THE PERMISSIVE BILL. 


NE of the speakers in favour of the Permissive Bill is 
reported to have said that “ he did not believe that 

“ London would submit to it,” but nevertheless he would 
vote for the Bill, as he thought that “something was 
“ needed.”” We may be sure that, if the Bill were passed, 
attempts would be made to put it in force in every part of 
London ; and supposing that the requisite majority could be 
obtained in any district, and that the minority resisted, the 
probable consequence would be a riot. Those who support 
the Bill, regarding sach consequences of it as possible, have 
manifestly no expectation or desire of its passing, and 
give their votes merely as a protest against the evils of 
intoxication. The same speaker desired it to be clearly 
understood that the owners of public-houses must receive 
compensation in the event of their interests suffering under 
the Bill; and this also is equivalent to a declaration 
that the Bill cannot pass, and that therefore a vote may 
be safely given for it. Sir Witrrip Lawson, in his 
airy way, says that the matter of compensation may 
be considered in Committee ; but he has set up for a joker, 
and cannot be expected to be also a man of business. He 
urges that, when the hour for closing public-houses at 
night was altered, “ no one said anything about compensa- 
“ tion,” to which the obvious answer is that the publicans 
as a body gain more than they lose by earlier hours of 
closing. This at any rate has always been the line taken 
by their leaders, who may be supposed to know their own 
business. Mr. Jacos. Bricut and other speakers assume 
that 150,000,000]. is spent annually on “ intoxicating 
“ liquors,” and wish, or hope, that by the Permissive Bill 
or otherwise one-tenth of this sum may be “ rescued ”’ and 
devoted to “ useful” objects, among which he particularly 
specifies the purchase of cotton goods. This, which he 
calls the commercial aspect of the case, has, he says, 
occurred to some frequenters of the Manchester Exchange ; 
and, if he or they could uade working-men or their 
wives to spend less in drink and more in clothing, they 
would serve, not only Lancashire, but England. Another 
speaker represents working-men as calling, not necessarily 
for the Permissive Bill, but for some curtailment of the 
facilities for drinking; and it is a pity that he does not 
advise them to try the effect of keeping away from the 
Another speaker looks to home-brewed 
r as the remedy for existing evils, and we should think 

it quite as feasible to revive home-brewing as to pass 
the Permissive Bill. Much stress is laid on clerical 
support of this Bill, or something like it; but the clergy 
are not always safe guides in practical politics, and the re- 
— of maintaining public order does not rest with 


A speaker at the Hyde Park meeting complained 
that public-houses are thickly studded among the dwell- 
ings of the poor, whereas there are comparatively few 
near the dwellings of the rich; and he contends that the 
poor have as much right as the rich to protection against 
the debasing influences of the beer-shop. It would appear 
that this gentleman believes, or expects his hearers to 
believe, that public-houses are prohibited in, let us say, 
otherwise the nobility and 

try would not be proo inst the temptation of slippin 

them. But, if an baronet desired to be 
over the counter with a glass of mild ale, we suspect that 
round some corner not very far from Grosvenor Square 
he might find an unobtrusive beer-shop. As, however, he 
has a cellar of his own, and probably belongs to one or two 
elubs, it may be doubted whether the debasing influences 
of drink would in his case be aggravated by the existence 
of a public-house within sight of his front-door. If a 
nobleman complained that the shops in Regent Street 
tempt his wife and daughters to spend his money, he would 
be about as reasonable as the working-man who told 
Cardinal Manniv¢ that he got safely past ten public-houses, 
but the eleventh was too much for him. If the demonstra- 
tors in Hyde Park had a satisfactory holiday, nobody can 
complain that they preferred a procession to a picnic, and 


the rain would have descended impartially on both. The 
speeches to which they listened were as good as those de- 
livered in the House of Commons on the same subject, and 
it is a cheap and harmless amusement to call oneself a 
Good Templar, and to march under a banner inscribed 
“Wine is a mocker!” which, as regards many so-called 
wines sold in London, is indisputably true. 


The Clerical Memorial on Intemperance presented to 
the Archbishops and Bishops does not add much sup- 
port to the Permissive Bill. It appeals to them, as 
the only members of the clerical order in Parliament, to 
support measures for the further restriction of the trade in 
intoxicating liquors. The memorialists are convinced that 
the condition of the people can never be greatly improved 
so long as intemperance prevails, and that intemperance 
will prevail so long as temptations to it abound. So far, 
however, the efforts to remove these temptations have been 
obstructed, and the importance of removing them seems to 
be inadequately appreciated by the Legislature. All this 
is conveniently vague, and it would be more correct 
to- say that the debates in Parliament show the diffi- 
culty or impossibility of further measures of restriction. 
The appeal of the memorialists to the Bishops for 
help and guidance is not hopeful; for Bishops, like 
other people, differ in opinion as to what “a well- 
“considered remedial measure” snould be; and it 
was confessed that among the Bishops and clergy 
who signed the memorial many signed on the under- 
standing that they did not commit themselves to the Per- 
missive Bill, and as many more refused to sign because 
they believed the memorial was a petition in favour of that 
Bill. The Bishops and clergy would probably remember 
that the working-men of whom we hear so much do not 
constitute the whole of society ; and as regards intemper- 
ance among the upper and middle classes, and particularly 
among women, it cannot be pretended that the Permissive 
Bill, or any other possible Bill, would have any effect at 
all. But every Bishop and clergyman can do something to 
check the growth of intemperance as of other immoralities, 
and if the memorialists can arouse themselves or their 
brethren to further efforts in this behalf, they will do 
good, although we should be inclined to place a memorial 
in the same category with banners and brass-bands. The 
Church of England Temperance Society will probably be 
a useful counterpoise to the irrational zeal of the Alliance, 
and the influence of thoughtful and well-informed men 
cannot be better employed than in pointing out that the 
limit of legislative interference with the liquor trade 
has been nearly reached. Among the prelates to whom the 
memorial was addressed, the Archbishop of York alone ex- 
pressed the opinion that ‘the people should have a voice 
‘** in the matter if licences were granted for their conve- 
“nience”; and he also thought it would be no undue 
interference with vested interests to put an end to grocers’ 
licences. The question, however, is not about vested inte- 
rests, but whether the Legislature could or should prohibit 
the sale of wine and spirits in single bottles. One of the 
memorialists quoted a saying of a Nonconformist friend, 
that the political force of the clergy was great and ought 
to be brought to bear upon a moral question. We should 
prefer to say that the moral power of the clergy is great, 
and ought to be brought to bear on politics. The clergy 
will do well to receive with caution the advice of Noncon- 
formist friends who would induce them to regard them- 
selves as a distinct political organization; and the Arch- 
bishops were very unlikely to adopt a suggestion made to 
them “ to represent to the Government that they must not 
“ expect the support of the clergy if they devote themselves 
‘‘ to protecting the interests of the liquor trade.” A Com- 
mittee of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury 
recommended the Permissive Bill, or something like it, 
but that merely shows that certain clergymen are 
prepared to guide the deliberations in this matter of some 
Parliament of Little Pedlington, which we entirely believe. 
It is because we dislike clerical as well as other agitation 
that we object to the Permissive Bill. Some of the Bishops 
and clergy who dislike this Bill have adopted the notion of 
limiting the number of public-houses in proportion to 
population ; but it would be impracticable to lay down a 
general rule, and the wants of the neighbourhood can be 
best appreciated by resident magistrates, who on the whole 
perform their duty under the Licensing Acts as well as any 
possible substitutes would be likely to perform it. The 
obvious objection to any general measure of restriction is 


that it tends to confer a valuable monopoly on the holders of 
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existing licences. This would be notably the case as regards 

rs’ licences, as it would be easy, if you could not buy a 
bottle of gin in your own street, to send into the next. Some 
of the memorialists argue that what Parliament has done 
Parliament can undo; but certainly Parliament did not 
invent brewing or distilling, and when it is said that the 
Legislature permits ey to be exposed to unnecessary 
temptation, the complaint ought rather to be urged against 
Nature or Providence. If neither religion nor morality 
can carry a man past the door of a public-house when he 
ought to go home, scoffers may suggest that there is not 
much in either. This memorial to the Archbishops and 
Bishops on intemperance is a novelty, whereas the debate 
on the Permissive Bill is as stale as yesterday’s beer. But 
the fair result of all that was said on both occasions is 
that Legislation can do nothing or almost nothing more 
than it has done already to check intemperance. Indiscreet 
zeal, clerical or other, will find itself opposed not only by 
brewers and publicans, but by human nature. 


THE REFORM CLUB AND MR. RIPLEY. 


TL; is obviously inconsistent with the dignity of such a 
body as the House of Commons that it should spend its 
time in discussing trivial or imaginary cases of what is 
called “breach of privilege.” If the independence of members 
were seriously threatened in any respect, the matter would 
of course demand notice, and the House would be justified 
in taking peremptory measures for its own protection. But 
the fussy timidity which is occasionally exhibited on these 
points only tends to make the House ridiculous in the eyes 
of the public, and when next “ Wolf!” is cried it will be 
apt to be taken for another silly hoax. It is unfortunately 
becoming a not unfrequent incident in the proceedings of 
the House of Commons that inconvenient or unnecessary 
questions are raised by members who have not the smallest 
claim, on the ground of experience or sagacity, to assume 
the lead in such an assembly; and it would be well if 
the good sense and good feeling of the main body were 
directed to discourage such troublesome irruptions. There 
can be little doubt that in the case to which Sir W. Fraser 
drew attention the Political Committee of the Reform Club 
committed an indiscretion ; but nothing can be more absurd 
than to pretend that the intimation which it sent to Mr. 
RIPLEY was a menace to his independence as a member of 
Parliament. In this sense, every expression of dissatisfaction 
out of doors in regard to the public conduct of a member 
might be construed as intimidation, and the House might, 
on the ground of privilege, be called upon to exercise its 
authority in order to put down legitimate criticism. 
Everybody knows that the Reform Club is a Liberal Club, 
just as the Carlton is a Conservative Club; and it is easy 
to understand that, if a member who has been admitted on 
the assumption of his adherence to the general political 
— of the association should afterwards appear to 

ave changed his views and gone over to the other side, it 
should give offence to the general body of members. It 
is unnecessary for us to pronounce any opinion on the 
merits of the controversy as to whether Mr. Ripiey has 
or has not departed from the conditions on which he was 
admitted to the Reform Club; but it is evident that the 
mere existence of such a dispute must be very antagonistic 
to social harmony. Indeed what has already been done 
has, it is said, had the effect of producing a split in the 
Club, one party demanding the expulsion of Mr. RipLey 
and Sir G. Bowyer, while another party bitterly re- 
sents the proposal. Sir GrorGE argues that, in joining 
the Club, he expressed only his sympathy with Reform in 
general, and not a blind confidence in the Liberal party of 
the day, whatever policy it might adopt. It is possible that 
Sir Georee, and other members of the Club in the same 
position, may be able to show that, if there has been any 
divergence, they are the true Liberals, and that other 
Liberals have fallen away from the genuine faith ; but, 
however that may be, it is clear that Sir Gzorce and his 
friends are at the present time by no means at home in 
such an institution as the Reform Club. All this, however, 
is a question between them and the other members 
of the Club, and nobody else, it seems to us, has anything 
to do with it. 

Mr. DisrakE.i rather affected to believe that there was 
some important distinction in the constitution of the 
Reform from that of other party Clubs. He said that, for 
his own part, he was not aware that he belonged to any 
Club which was governed by a Political Committee ; but of 


course everydody knows that politics have a good deal te 
do with such Clubs as the Carlton and the Conservative, 
and that, whether or not there is a Political Committee so 
called, the party allegiance of members is expected, 
and presumably enforced. We are of course not arguing 
in favour of the pretensions of the Reform Club to be 
accepted as the representative and organ of the Liberal 
party, but only in favour of the general proposition 
that it has a right to put forth these pretensions if it 
chooses, and to act accordingly. The Reform Club, like 
the Carlton, is certainly not carried on for purely social 
purposes ; each has a political object which it is idle to 
ignore. The members of such a Club have a right to form 
their own opinion as to the political behaviour of any of its 
number, and to vindicate the party character of the 
institution, without being called to account for violating 
the privileges of the House of Commons. Mr. Riptey was 
not ordered by the Committee of his Club to vote, or 
desist from voting, in any particular way; all that was 
done was to direct his attention to the official record 
of his votes in the House as a proof that he is not, in the 
opinion of the Committee, of that political complexion by 
which the Reform Club wishes to be marked. At the 
same time there can be little doubt that the Political Com- 
mittee of the Reform Club would have done wisely to wash 
its dirty clothes at home, and not hang them out for public 
inspection. It must make very little difference to the Club 
whether such exceptional persons as Mr. Riptey and Sir 
G. Bowyer belong to it or not. It can hardly be com- 
promised by anything they say or do, nor is it an or- 
ganization the working of which requires the active 
co-operation of all its members. There will in every Club 
be a few men who do not fit in with the rest; and though 
of course, if this element increases, strife is inevitable, yet 
while it is insignificant in amount it may surely be endured. 
Most people will probably think that, if a member is out of 
sympathy with his Club, he is unwise for his own sake to in- 
sist on keeping up the connexion. How far it is possible 
or judicious for a political Club to enforce any very stringent 
rules as to party loyalty opens up another question. There 
are times when it is difficult to say which section of a party 
best understands the application of the principles on which 
the party is supposed to act. Mr. Rip.ey, for instance, is the 
colleague of Mr. Forster in the representation of Bradford, 
and it is well known that on one important question Mr. 
Forster has been accused of betraying the Liberal cause. 
Possibly it may some day be discovered, even by those who 
have been most bitter against Mr. Forster, that in the course 
he took he was truer to Liberal principles and interests 
than they were. This, however, is an example of the sort 
of questions which must necessarily occur. Again, Mr. 
Lowe might be cited before the Political Committee 
for his speech against the extension of the franchise to 
labourers ; but the fact that he differs from a considerable 
section of the party on that question does not prove that 
he is not a genuine Liberal at heart. It seems to us that 
all that a political Club can hope to do is to keep up a 
general character for opinions of a certain kind, but without 
attempting to subject the whole body of members in- 
dividually to inquisitorial supervision. 

The main interest of this question, which is a very 
small one in itself, is derived from the fictitious import- 
ance which has been given to it by the proposed interven- 
tion of the House of Commons on the ground of a breach 
of privilege; and it may perhaps be regretted that Mr. 
Disraeli did not meet the motion in a more decisive 
manner. As he himself moved the previous question, 
he was scarcely consistent in saying he thought that 
Sir W. Fraser was authorized in bringing the subject 
before the House. Nothing could be more injurious to 
the House of Commons than a suspicion of any desire on 
its part to restrict the legitimate freedom of criticism on 
the political conduct of its members. The newspapers, as 
Mr. Disraz.i said, are constantly menacing public men in 
this way, and no doubt those who are treated to this kind 
of discipline do not always relish it. The system, though 
it is open to abuse, is a wholesome one, and for none more 
so than those who themselves as its victims. We 
do not suppose that there is any serious design on the part 
of any section of the House to extend the range of the 

rivileges which it now enjoys; but there have certainly 
nm once or twice lately symptoms in some quarters of a 
strange and childish touchiness on the subject, and this is 
a tendency which the leaders on both sides are bound dis- 
tinctly to discourage. 
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THE ETHICS OF SUICIDE. 


apo alleged suicide of the late Sultan, apart from its immediate 
political bearings, recalls an ethical question of much general 
interest. There is always a strong @ priori improbability of a 
Mahometan’s committing suicide, unless under the influence of 
insanity. Such an act is not only quite out of harmony with the 
fatalism which is an essential element of his creed, but must be 
perpetrated in defiance of the stern and reiterated prohibitions of 
the Koran—borrowing here, as in so many other respects, from the 
received Christian morality—which excludes all suicides from 
Paradise. And the personal character, or want of character, of 
Abdul Aziz would increase the @ priori unlikelihood of his deli- 
berately taking his own life. Into that controversy, however, we 
need not enter. The philosophy of suicide, if it may be so termed, 
has —_ interest for this reason among others, that few points 
could be named which so sharply and decisively discriminate the 
whole Pagan and Christian conceptions of virtue. For while many 

tions have to be made on the one side, and certain reserva- 
tions on the other, it is correct to say, broadly speaking, that 
suicide was regarded as not only legitimate, but often highly meri- 
torious, among the Greeks and Romans, while it has been from the 


first universally condemned among Christians as one of the most 
heinous of sins. This is, of course, partly due to the very different 
views taken of death, and therefore of life, in the rival systems ; 


ut that difference runs up into another and still more fundamental 
one, as to the position and duties of created beings and the true 
standard of goodness. Mr. Swinburne has forcibly hit off the 
Pagan idea in his Hymn to Proserpine, “ I kneel not, neither adore, 
but, standing, look to the end.” The Stoics represented this old 
Pagan ideal of virtue in its highest form; it was teres atque 
rotundus, based on a self-complacent faith in the perfection of human 
nature and the dignity of man, and taking no account of that 
. sense of sin and need fur repentance and pardon which lay at the 
root of the Evangelical system of ethics. ‘There was no real recog- 
nition of responsibility to a higher Power, of the guilt of offending 
Him, and of a future judgment. What would be called in modern 
language the worldly code of respectability and honour, as then 
understood, was held synonymous with the highest virtue. This 
of course left room for considerable varieties of detail according to 
individual or national peculiarities of feeling and opinion. And on 
this very point of suicide there was not, as we observed before, 
any cqmplete unanimity of sentiment. Some of the greater thinkers 
of antiquity, like Py ras and Plato, rose, if not to a Christian, 
to a theistic conception of the question, and condemned it on the 
just ground that man, being placed here by the Deity, has no right 
to desert his post, as Pythagoras expresses it, without the leave of 
his commander. Nor was suicide ever very common in Greece, 
though some illustrious names may be found among those who 
adopted it, including that of Zeno. But this was probably due 
rather to the native joyousness and exultation in life sv prominent 
in the Hellenic character than to any deeper or more religious 
motive. Plutarch says that the Athenians would have preferred 
an eternity of misery to extinction. Even in Rome, which may 
be called the classical home of suicides, there were many dissentient 
woices. The story of Regulus points to a nobler ideal of heroic 
virtue in early times, and Virgil, like Dante after him, consigns 
- suicides to everlasting torments. Cicero follows the teach- 
ing of Plato; but on_ this, as on most other points, his 
uage is not always consistent with itself. Plotinus 

end Porphyry condemned the act. Marcus Aurelius, a much 
higher authority morally than any of them, seems to have 
wavered in his judgment aboutit. His general verdict is in accord- 
ance with Plato’s ; but he allows for exceptional cases, and thinks, 
for instance, that it may be a duty to take this means of escaping 

the risk of moral deterioration. 

But the prevalent tone of Roman opinion and practice was de- 
cidedly the other way, and the characteristic philosophy of Rome 
spoke with no uncertain sound. Seneca, one of its finest represen- 
tatives, is emphatic in his advocacy of suicide, and waxes eloquent 
over the refuge thus opened to the oppressed and suffering on earth. 
Even Cicero praises the suicide of Cato, who was the great Stoic 
pattern of virtue, and a favourite theme of their panegyrics, and his 
example was widely followed. This was indeed the culminating point 
of the Stoic system, which held out no hope of immortal joys, but 
taught men to despise all fear of death ; and it arose naturally out of 
@ deification of human pride which shrank above all things from 
humiliation, but cherished no sense of sin, and acknowledged no 
duty of obedience to a superior will. But Stoicism did not stand 
alone in its sanction of suicide. Epicurus allowed it at least as a 
thing purely indifferent, and among his disciples, men of such 
various dispositions and antecedents as the poet Lucretius, 
Atticus the friend of Cicero, Cassius the tyrannicide, and 
the shameless Petronius Arbiter, availed themselves of the per- 
mission. Pliny considered man happy in thus possessing a resource 

denied to the immortal gods. ‘Lhe self-sacrifice of Curtius and 
Decius cannot fairly be cited in this connexion, for theirs were 
regarded as acts of devoted patriotism—possibly, as Sir Cornewall 
Lewis thinks, based on the old Roman tradition of human sacri- 
fice, which never indeed became obsolete under either the Re- 
public or the Empire, and Sound a later expression in the 
self-immolation of Antinous. Law, as was natural, followed 
the course of public opinion, and placed no stigma on suicides, 
except latterly in certain specitied cases, as when criminals accused 
of political offences sought by this means to escape posthumous 
indignity and confiscation of their goods. But this method of 


relief was most frequently adopted—in the sense of “ euthanasia” 
as now advocated by what Mr. Gladstone calls the school of “ Re- 
vived Paganism”—to cut short the sufferings of protracted disease 
or senile imbecility. Seneca and Epictetus considered it cowardly 
in such cases not to avail oneself of so obvious a remedy. Silius 
Italicus was one of these courageous renegades, and the younger 
Pliny is enthusiastic in his commendation of another who delibe- 
rately destroyed himself on learning that his disease was incurable, 
Similar examples might be cited in abundance. Itis worth noting 
that, in the Neo-Platonic revival which Julian the Apostate vainly 
endeavoured to galvanize into a living faith, the unrecognized 
influence of Christian doctrine was too strong to permit a return 
to this portion of the old Roman morality. Suicide was con- 
demned as well on the Platonic principle of obedience to the 
Deity as because it involved a perturbation, and therefore de- 
filement, of the soul at the very time of its departure to another 
life. 

Great, indeed, is the contrast as we pass from the Pagan to the 
Christian standard of virtue; and nowhere, let us repeat, will 
a more remarkable illustration of it be found than in their very 
different estimates of suicide. The Platonic argument that men 
may not desert the post assigned to them by God, and the con- 
sideration suggested by Plutarch, that it is nobler to endure 
suffering than to fly from it, were of course endorsed and re- 
inforced with fresh and more awful sanctions by the Church. It 
was felt, as Mme. de Staél has since expressed it, that “there is 
no crime by which men appear so formally to renounce the pro- 
tection of God.” But, more than that, the immensely develo 
sense of personal responsibility—which might almost be called a 
new revelation, so little was it realized in the heathen world— 
and of the sacredness of life tended to deepen the horror of 
what was now looked upon as only one form of murder, 
and too often as the most terrible form, because, from the nature 
of the case, it left no room for repentance. And, again, for 
the mere brave endurance of pain as an inevitable evil was 
substituted the new idea of suffering as the righteous penalty of 
sin and a kind of reparation for it, and as having, in connexion with 
the Christian belief in the Atonement, a salutary and sanctifying 
power. And thus the great Stoic apology for suicide was explained 
to be not only irrelevant, but based on a fundamentally erroneous 
idea of true virtue. Certain exceptions or seeming exceptions to 
the rule were tolerated in the early Church, such as the gratuitous 
courting of martyrdom, which, however, was eventually dis- 
couraged ; and allowance was made for Christian women under 
persecution who killed themselves in order to avoid violation of 
their honour. Some of them, like St. Pelagia, were canonized 
afterwards, but the general verdict came to be against the lawful- 
ness of the act, unless under special Divine inspiration, and this is 
the conclusion St. Augustine arrived at. Of ordinary suicide we 
find scarcely a trace in the early and medizval Church, though it 
occasionally reappeared among heretical sects, as among the Albi- 
genses, who in this respect anticipated and went beyond the 
“ Peculiar People” of our own day. According to the authorities 
cited by Dr. Maitland, they administered to their sick a sacra- 
ment of “heretication,” after which no food was allowed to 
be taken. The crime, when it was committed, was visited 
with the utmost posthumous severities that the ingenuity of 
the law could devise, all religious rites being of course refused 
to suicides, and no masses allowed to be said for their souls. 
This is still a point which often creates difficulties and heart- 
burnings in Germany, where duels are not uncommon among Uni- 
versity students and in the army. The general upheaving of 
received beliefs at the Reformation, following on the revived 
classicalism of the Renaissance, seems to some extent to have 
shaken the strength of the prevalent Christian sentiment, at least 
among Protestants. Mr. Buckle, who has carefully examined the 
statistics, says that suicide is more common in Protestant than in 
Catholic countries, and during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies it prevailed more widely in England than on the Continent. 
It is curious that Dr. Donne should have written an elaborate 
book in defence of it, which, however, he never published, but 
left in the hands of his son, who edited it after his death. 
Rousseau argued on both sides of the question, but pronounced 

gainst it; Voltaire allows it in certain cases. As a rule, the 
Encyclopedists, as might be expected, warmly defended it, and 
suicide became very common during the Revolution period, when 
a deliberate attempt was made to supersede the Christian by the 
Pagan idea of life. In the present day—setting aside the 
“ euthanasia” scheme, which we may hope will fall stillborn from 
its authors’ lips—the verdict of Christian society is undoubtedly 
one of decided condemnation. At the same time it is a significant 
and painful fact that suicide is far from uncommon, and is said to 
be rapidly on the increase, in Christian countries, and above all 
in the most highly civilized and intellectual nations. Insanity 
or partial derangement may explain many, but certainly not near 
all, of these deplorable cases ; religious delusion is said to be a not 
unfrequent cause. The extremes of misery incidental to a highly 
artificial stage of civilization, and the hurry and restlessness of 
modern life, on which Mr. Greg has dwelt with so much force, 
will account for many; while the mere passion for notoriety, 
which has been greatly intensified by the publicity of all acts out 
of the common way, whether criminal or other, in our own day, 
acts as an incentive on weak and frivolous natures, They feela 
sort of present exaltation and dignity in the prospect of posthumous 
fame, or rather, infamy. Nor can it be denied that the growing 
scepticism of the age—using the word in its strictest sense, as 
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expressing not settled unbelief, but a general unsettlement of con- 
victions—has contributed to the same result, both by weakening 
the hold of religious traditions and habits of thought, and often by 
producing a gloom and dreariness of mind which may easily fall a 
prey to some temporary access of hallucination or om But 
at the root of all suicidal tendencies, when not explicable by any 
mental disorder or defect, lies an estimate of the sacredness of 
human life and of moral obligation entirely at variance with that 
introduced and sanctioned by the Gospel. It is a return, whether 
conscious or unconscious, to the Pagan, and especially the 
Roman, as distinguished from the Christian code of ethics. 


EMANCIPATED WOMAN. 


T the funeral of Mme. Dudevant a letter was read from 

M. Victor Hugo in which he said:—‘ George Sand was an 

idea. She has a unique place in ourage. Others are great men— 
she was a t woman. In this country, whose law is to com- 
plete the French Revolution, and begin that of the equality of the 
sexes, being a part of the equality of men, a great woman was 
needed. It was nece: to prove that a woman could have 
all the manly gifts without losing any of her angelic qualities; be 
strong without ceasing to be tender. George Sand proved it.” 
And then he went on to declare that beings like George Sand were 
public benefactors. “Whenever one of these powerful human 
creatures dies we hear, as it were, an immense noise of wings. 
Something is going ; something iscoming. The earth, like heaven, 
has its eclipses; but here, as above, the reapparition follows the 
appearance. The torch which was in the form of a man or woman, 
end which is extinguished under that form, reappears under that 
of an idea. This torch is flaming higher than ever; it will con- 
stitute afterwards a part of civilization, and enter into the vast 
enlightenment of humanity.” Although this fantastic estimate 
of Mme. Dudevant will hardly be accepted by the world at large, 
it may be admitted that it represents the ideal character—that of 
a@ woman who throws off distinctions of sex, and combines, in 
the free play of natural instinct and impulse, the masculine and 
feminine qualities—at which she aimed, at least at the time 
when she attracted most attention. It is as a type of this 
woman of the future, man and woman in one, that her votaries 
have usually worshipped her, and the question is how she suc- 
ceeded in realizing her conception. To most people it must seem 
that the experiment to which Mme. Dudevant devoted herself was 
by no means a successful one, and that it ought to be taken rather 
as a warning of what is to be avoided than a pattern to be copied. 
M. Hugo holds that George Sand has left to the world “ the 
right of woman resting its evidence on the genius of woman.” 
There can of course be no doubt as to the genius of the woman 
thus celebrated, but whether the manner in which this genius 
was displayed is an argument in favour of the so-called rights of 
women is another question. For our own part, we should think it 
very deplorable if this eminent woman's views of the ideal of 
womanhood should ever, in France or elsewhere, constitute “a 
— of civilization, and enter into the vast enlightenment of 
umanity.” Indeed we should be disposed to fear that civiliza- 
tion would thereby be fatally impaired. What she attempted to 
do was in itself impossible, and her influence had the effect of 
making others commit a similar mistake. There are reasons why 
at the present moment it is especially worth while to consider 
what Mme. Dudevant’s mission amounted to, and what were its 
natural consequences. It is impossible to shut our eyes 
to the symptoms which are visible on every side, that one of 
the most forcible and dangerous currents of modern society is the 
impatience, and even mutiny, of a large class of women, not only 
on the Continent, but here among ourselves, at the conditions of 
life which have hitherto been imposed upon and accepted by the 
majority of their sex. Many women would seem to be getting tired 
of what they call the tame and monotonous sphere in which they 
are confined, and demand that the same range of active life and per- 
sonal freedom should be up to them which is allowed to men. 
We are quite ready to admit that Mme. Dudevant suttered 
much at the hands of scandal. She wrote novels depicting what 
she believed to be the actual condition of society, and pointing out 
the evils which resulted; but it was not, as some supposed, her 
own life that she was writing. She was not a mere hoyden or 
wanton. There were indeed passages of her life, such as that 
which the Elle et Lut controversy deals with, which can hardly 
be discussed; but, on the whole, her career, though by no 
means free from stain, represented rather the disasters which 
must be expected from a rash and delusive scheme of life than 
those which come from immorality. The practice 
which she adopted at one period of her life of wearing men’s 
clothes was no doubt a mere passing freak, and was after- 
wards abandoned ; but it may be taken as indicating the problem 
which she had set herself to solve. This was whether it was 
possible to establish a sort of camaraderie between women and 
men, so that the former might go about with the same free- 
dom of movement and independence as the other sex. There 
can be no question that, to a certain extent, the costume of 
women is a badge of restraint. A man can get over a wall or a stile 
anyhow; bet a woman has to think of her skirts. Everybody can 
understand this, and knows the reason why these obligations of 


modesty are Sn y imposed on one sex. They mark the essential 
Principle of the old-fashioned code of morality, which is that the 


scrupulous modesty and self-restraint of women are an indispensable 
condition of good manners, asa check on the tendency of men 
to take advantage of any weak concessions. The science of forti- 
fication requires that works of defence should begin at a point 
remote from that at which the citadel can be in immediate 
jeopardy. There are outworks which must be forced before the 
final assault can be attempted ; and it is upon the maintenance of 
these external positions that internal safety mainly depends. When 
the invader arrives close upon the inner walls, the courage of the 
defenders is apt to wane, and the final attack involves a foregone 
conclusion. fe may be believed that Mme. Dudevant flung off 
conventional restraints, not so much under the influence of vicious 
passions as of rash and presumptuous confidence. She thought that 
the old-fashioned precautions of timidity and prudence, though ed 


might have been of use in their day, had ceased to be necessary 


the women of an advanced generation; and that it was her mission 
to show that a woman might wear a coat and trousers, smoke a 
cigar, frequent cabarets and public dancing-rooms, and, in short, 
through the various phases of Parisian student-life without any 
eterioration of womanly purity. Morality consisted, from her point 
of view, not in conventional pruderies, but in an inborn sense of 
virtue ; she assumed that a woman whose character was sound could 
take care of herself without any artificial precautions, if indeed the 
adoption of precautions did not imply a want of self-confidence which 


“was incompatible with resolute virtue. In dealing with such a ques- 


tion as this, it is necessary to distinguish between intentional vice 
and the sort of bravado which makes light of saft and so pre- 
pares disaster. And the latter was probably Mme. Dudevant’s 
case. She left out of account the chemical forces of passion, how 
men and women react on each other, and how the effect of looseness 
of manners and contempt for forms on the part of one sex tells upon 
the other. We have no desire to enter upon the unsavoury task 
of inquiring how far M. Hugo's “ great woman” lost herself in 
this way. It may be believed from the tone of her more mature 
works, as well as from what is known of her life, that she had 
herself discovered the error of her ways, and appreciated the 
dangers which she had formerly made light of. At any rate, 
enough is known of her life to support the conclusion that it should 
be taken as a warning rather than as an example. 

Indeed, when we take the most favourable view of Mme. 
Dudevant's character, the warning becomes the more impressive 
and decided. She was a woman of high intellect and noble 
impulses. There is much in her writings to be disapproved, but in 
justice one must recognize her magnanimity and her deep human 
sympathies. She was undoubtedly, as Mrs. Browning her, “a. 
large-brained woman and large-hearted man,” and may therefore 
be supposed to have been capable of doing things which would be 
beyond the strength of ordinary women. If she had carried out 
her ideal triumphantly, it might have been attributed to her supe- 
rior and exceptional qualities; that, with such qualities, she failed 
so signally as she did, is the most decisive proof of the delusion 
and peril of the experiment of woman trying to assimilate herself 
to man, which M. Hugo looks forward to as the climax of 
modern civilization. The moral of this remarkable woman's life 
was written long before her death by the English poetess just 
mentioned, in words which will probably be, in this country at 
least, always associated with her memory; and we venture to 
— some of them, familiar as we presume they are, because 

ey contain a true-hearted woman's protest against a tendency 
of the sex which would seem to have in recent years rather in- 
creased than diminished—that of sacrificing the natural qualities, 
graces, and duties of woman for the gratification of a wild and 
impracticable desire to become as men :— 

True genius, but true woman! dost deny 

Thy woman’s nature with a noble scorn, 

And break away the gauds and armlets worn 

By weaker women in — ? 

Ah, vain denial, that revolted cry 

Is sobbed in by a woman’s voice forlorn : 

Thy woman’s hair, my sister, all unshorn, 

Flouts back dishevelled strength in agony, 

Disproving thy man’s name. 
Whatever may be thought of the general tenor of Mme. Dudevant's 
career, it certainly cannot be said that it presents an a 
example of what is likely to follow from women dispensing wi 
the reserves and precautions with which the experience of genera- 
tions has hitherto surrounded them, and attempting to become 
comrades of men as men are with each other. It is the har- 
monious co-operation of the two distinct influences of manly force 
and womanly tenderness and spirituality, and not the confounding 
of them in one common form, which keeps society sound and 
strong. When Mme. Dudevant’s character is impartially ana~ 
lysed, it will be found that it was in proportion to her true and 
hearty womanhood, and not to her affectation of manliness, that 
her influence was great. 


JUBLAINS. 


E know not how far the name of Silchester may be known 
among Frenchmen, but we suspect that the name of 
Jublains is very little known among Englishmen. The two places 
inly very nearly answer to one another in the two countries. 
Both alike are Roman towns have con 
or occupied only by small villages; ve supplied modern 
inquirers with endless stores both of walls sah 
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moveable relics; and the two spots further agree in this, that both 
at Silchester and at Jublains the history of the place has to be made 
out from the place itself; all that we can do is to make out the 
Roman names; we have no record of the history of either. The names 
which the two places now bear respectively illustrate the rules of 
French and English nomenclature. Silchester proclaims itself by 
its English name to have been a Roman castrum, but it keeps no 
trace of its Roman name of Calleva. But Neodunum of the 
Diablintes follows the same rule as Lutetia of the Parisii. The 
old name of the town itself is forgotten, but the name of the tribe 
still lives. The case is not quite so clear as that of Paris; some 
unlucky etymologists have seen in the name Jublains traces of 
Jules and of bains; but a moment's thought will show that the 
name is a natural corruption of Diablintes. The name is spelled 
several ways, of which Jublains is now the one in vogue; but an- 
other form, Jublent, better brings out its origin. As for the two places 
themselves, Jublains and Silchester, each of them has its points in 
which it surpasses the other. At Silchester there is the town-wall, 
nearly perfect throughout the whole of its circuit. Jublainsfailshere ; 
but, on the other hand, Silchester has no one object to set against 
the magnificent remains of the fortress or citadel, the traditional 
camp of Cesar. Silchester again has the great advantage of being 
systematically and skilfully dug out, while Jublains has been 
examined only piecemeal. This again illustrates the difference 
between the state of ownership in England and in France. 
Silchester is at the command of a single will, which happily is in the 
t generation wisely guided. Jublains must fare as may seem 
good to a multitude of separate wills, of which it is too much to 
expect that all will at any time be wisely guided. But it is worth 
while to remember on the other hand that a single foolish Duke 
— easily do more mischief than several wise Dukes can do good, 
that out of the many owners of Jublains, if we cannot expect 
all at any time to be wise, there isa fair chance that at no moment 
will every one of them be foolish. 

At the present moment most certainly several of the owners of 
Jublains are the opposite of foolish, and the most important monu- 
ment of all is placed beyond the individual caprice of any man. 
The great fortress is diligently taken care of under the authority 
of the local Archeological Society ; the theatre is the property of 
M. Henri Barbe, a zealous resident antiquary and the ard of 
the place ; and the other chief remains are easily accessible, and, as 
far as we can see, stand in no danger. But it is of course impos- 
sible to dig up the whole place in the same way as Silchester has 
been dug up. The modern Diablintes must live somewhere; no 
power short of that of an Eastern despot can expel them all from the 
sites of their predecessors, even to make the ways and works of 
those predecessors more clearly known. 

But we have as yet hardly said what and where Jublains is. 
It lies in the old county and diocese of Maine, in the modern de- 

ent of Mayenne, on the road between the towns of Mayenne 
and Evron. The site was, as the local historian well points out, 
one admirably chosen for the site of a town, standing as it does 
at the point of junction of the roads from various parts of Central 
and Northern Gaul and from the Constantine and Armorican 
i . It stands on a gently sloping height, with a wide view 
over the flatter land to the south, and over the Cenomannian hills 
more to the east, the peak of Montaigu, namesake of our own 
Montacute, forming a prominent object. ‘The traveller coming along 
the road from Mayenne, the most likely point of approach, will 
hardly notice anything remarkable till he reaches the parish church, 
@ building of no special importance, but which has a bell-gable of 
a type more familiar in Britain than in Gaul. Here, if he has any 
eyes at all, he will see that the church is built on the foundations 
of some much larger and earlier building. The masses of Roman 
masonry are clear enough, with two round projections near the 
two western angles of the church. These are the remains of the 
therme of Neodunum, and the traveller has in fact passed through 
the greater part of the ancient city to reach them. There are 
plenty of other and far greater remains; but this is the only one 
which lies immediately on the road by which the traveller is likely 
to come. The enclosed space of the town was an irregular four- 
sided figure, with no distinct four streets of a chester, but rather 
with a greater number of ways meeting together, like our God- 
manchester. The whole eastern side of the town is full of remains 
among the fields and gardens ; not far from the northern entrance, 
a field or two away from the road, are the very distinct 
foundations of a temple locally known as that of Fortune. 
A walk over two or three more fields, crossed by traces of founda- 
tions at almost every step, brings the traveller to a more singular 
object, known locally as La Tonnelle, which looks very much like 
the foundation of a round temple, such as that of Hercules (late 
Vesta) at Rome. And something like the effect of such a temple 
is accidentally preserved. A line of trees follows the circ 
sweep of the foundations, and their trunks really make no bad re- 
presentatives of the columns of the temple. short, when the 
traveller is once put upon the scent, he finds scraps of ancient 
Neodunum at every step of his walk through Jublains and its 
fields 


But the most important remains of all lie in the south-western 
of the old enclosure. To the extreme south of the city lies 
the theatre. This is happily the property of M. Barbe, who lives 


and carries on es within its precinct. Its general plan 
has been made out, and, as diggi go on, the rows of seats are 
gradually becoming visible. it differs from the shape of most 


other theatres, as its curved line occupies more than a semicircle, 
like the shape of a Saracenic horse-shoe arch. It seems that no 


signs of an amphitheatre had been fourd at Jublains; so M. 
Barbe is driven to the conclusion that the same building must 
have been used for both purposes. How far this is archzologicall 
sound we must leave to those who are specially learned in amphi- 
theatres to determine. But we cannot forget the dissatisfied 
audience in Horace who, between the acts, or even during the per- 
formance itself, called for “ aut ursum aut pugiles.” The position, 
sloping away to the south, is indeed a lovely one, and we may con- 
gratulate the man who has found at once his home and his work 
on such a spot. 

But the great sight of all at Jublains, that which gives its 
special character to the place, but which has also a history of its 
own distinct from the place, has yet to be spoken of. We have 
kept it for the last, both because of its special history and because 
it seems to be the only thing which is locally recognized as a place 
of pilgrimage. Tell your driver to take you to Jublains, and he 
will at once take you to “le campde Jules César.” He knows the 
other objects perfectly well; but, unless he is specially asked, he 
assumes that this one point is the object of the journey. Nor is 
this wonderful ; for the camp, fortress, citadel, whatever it is to be 
called, though most assuredly not the work of the great Dictator, 
is after all the great object at Jublains, that which gives Jublains 
its special place among Gaulish and Roman cities. More than this, 
it is the one object which stands out before all eyes, and which 
must fix on itself the notice of the most careless passer-by. Sud- 
denly by the roadside we come on massive Roman walls, preserved 
to an unusual proportion of their height. Their circuit may in 
everyday speech be called a square, though strict mathematical 
accuracy must pronounce it to be a trapezium. Near the entrance we 
mark some fragments gathered together, and the eye is regaled, as 
it so often is in Italy and so seldom in Britain and Northern Gaul, 
with the sight of the Corinthian acanthus leaf. The wall itself, on 
the other hand, is of that construction of which we see so much in 
Britain and in Northern Gaul, but which is unknown in Rome 
itself. Here are the familiar layers of small stones with the alter- 
nate ranges of bricks. We enter where the eastern gate has been, 
and find a second line of defence, a wall of earth, square, or nearly 
so, but with its angles rounded off, with its single entrance near 
the south-east angle carefully kept away from either of the ap- 
proaches in the outer wall. Within this again is the fortress 
itself, again qua , with projections at the angles. The 
more finished parts of its walls, the gateways and the parts ad- 
joining them, give us specimens of Roman masonry whose vast 
stones carry us back, be it to the wall of Roma Quadrata at one 
end or to the Black Gate of Trier at the other, and which specially 
call back the latter in the marks of the metal clamps which have 
been torn away. Details must be studied on the spot or in the 
works of M. Barbe, which is nearly the same thing, as they seem 
to be had only on the spot. But there are not many remains of 
Roman work more striking than this, and it is more striking still 
if we try to make out its probable history from the internal evi- 
dence, which is all that we have to guide us. 

That this fortress does not belong to any early period of the 
Roman occupation is clear from its construction, the alternate 
layers of brick and stone, and the bricks with wide joints of 
masonry between them, as in all the later Roman work. And 
again, the fact that among the materials of the fortress have been 
found pieces of other buildings used up again might suggest that 
it was not built till after some time of change, perhaps ot destruc- 
tion, had come over the city. But it is the numismatic evidence 
which clearly parts oft the history of the fortress from the general 
history of the city. Jublains has no inscriptions to show, but its 
numismatic wealth is great. Among the many coins found, not 
many are earlier than the time of Nero, and those which there are 
are chiefly coins of Germanicus. From Nero to Constantine coins 
of all dates are common, It is M. Barbe’s inference that it was 
in Nero's reign that the place began to be of importance, and that 
its great temple was built. But the numismatic stores of 
the fortress taken by itself tell quite another story, There not a 
coin has been found earlier than Domitian, nor one later than 
Aurelian, saving a chance find of two Carolingian pieces of 
Charles the Bald and a modern French piece of Charles the Sixth. 
Again, though coins are found from Domitian onwards, it is only 
with Valerian and Gallienus that they become at all common, while 
the great mass belong to Tetricus and his son. One alone is of 
Aurelian. That is to say, of 169 coins found in the fortress, 151 
come in the twenty years from 258 to 273, while 110 belong to 
the single reign of the Tetrici. After Aurelian there is nothing 
earlier than Charles the Bald. It is clear then that the fortress must 
have been deserted in the reign of Aurelian; it is clear that the 
time of its chief importance must have been just before, in the 
time of Tetricus. 1t looks as if the fortress had had but a very 
short life. The conclusion of the local antiquaries is that it was 
most likely raised by Postumus, and that it perished in some 
revolt or sedition, or merely as the result of the overthrow of 
Tetricus by Aurelian. A mere glance at the building would have 
tempted us to put it a little later, to have set it down as part of 
the defences of Probus, or even of some Emperor much later than 
Probus. But the numismatic evidence seems irresistible; it seems 
impossible to escape the conclusion that this splendid piece of 
Roman military work belongs to the middle of the third century, 
and that it was forsaken, most likely slighted, within a very few 
years after its first building. 

This is as curious and conclusive a piece of internal evidence as 
we often light upon; but it must be remembered that all this 
applies only to the fortress, and not to the town of Neodunum. 
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That had a much lo life. It began long before the fortress, 
and it went on long after. The diggings at Jublains have brought 
to light a great number of Christian Frankish objects, which 
shows that the place kept on some measure of importance long after 
the Teutonic conquest of Gaul. It seems also to be looked upon 
asa kind of —- seat of the Cenomannian bishopric. But it 
must either have died out bit by bit, or else have perished in some 
later convulsion. The local inquirers seem to incline to attribute 
the final destruction of Neodunum, the City of the Diablintes in 
the nomenclature of the time, to the incursions of the Northmen in 
the ninth century. That they did a great deal of mischief in 
Maine is certain ; and is a likely enough time for the city to have 
been finally swept away as a city, and to have left only the insig- 
nificant modern village which has grown up amongst its ruins. 

Jublains then, Diablintes, Neeodunum, whatever it is to be 
called, has a special place among fallen Roman cities. Aquileia 
and Salona once ranked among the great cities of the earth; their 
destruction is matter of recorded history. The destruction of 
Uriconium is so far matter of recorded history that a reference to 
it has been detected in the wail of a British poet. The fall of 
Anderida was sung by our own gleemen and recorded by our own 
chroniclers, But the fall of Calleva and the fall of Neeodunum are 
alike matters of inference. Geography shows that Calleva fell in 
the northern march of Cerdic, and the most speaking of all 
Roman relics, the treasured and hidden eagle, abides as a witness 
of the day when our fathers overthrew it. Neodunum seems to 
have undergone no such overthrow as those wrought by the 
Hun, the Avar, and the Saxon. But the evidence of buildings and of 
coins reveals to us a most important and singular piece of the in- 
ternal history of the Roman province of Gaul. ‘The city of the 
Diablintes itself may have been finally swept away by Hasting or 
Rolf; but the greatest thing in Neodunum, the Roman fortress, 
must have been, perhaps broken down, certainly forsaken, by the 
hands of men who called themselves Romans, while its bricks and 
stones were still in their first freshness. Nowhere is the truth more 
strongly brought home to us that there is another kind of evidence 
besides chronicles, besides even written documents, the evidence of 
the works of the men themselves who did deeds which no one took 
the trouble to record with the pen or with the graving tool. 


THE CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL. 


gener Vivisection Bill has now been discussed both by the 
public and the professional class affected by it, and although 
there are some details in regard to which it will require revision, 
it may be assumed that in substance it will be accepted. The 
measure must be regarded by all right-thinking persons with 
satisfaction, as a step towards the recognition in legislation of 
the general principle that animals, as well as men, have their rights, 
and that, whether the victims of cruelty be higher or lower animals, 
the vice is the same, though the acts may differ in degree of 
criminality. In the case of the so-called “ lower animals ” indeed, 
their utter helplessness and their inability to protest against the 
injustice of those who injure them make it the more important 
that they should be surrounded by all those safeguards which the 
= expression of public opinion may be expected to afford 
em. 


The first step in the legislative recognition of this principle was 
taken in the passing of the Act of which the present measure isregarded 
by its promoters as an extension. In comparing it, however, with 
“ Martin’s Act,” it must not be forgotten that the class of persons for 
or against whom it is now proposed to legislate differs both in num- 
bers and otherwise from the offenders for whose correction the former 
statute was designed. As their numbers, we may take the 
statements made to the Royal Commission by the various scientific 
witnesses. Thus, according to Dr. Sharpey (who, as an eminent 
teacher of physiology, and for many years Secretary of the Royal 
Society, had the best opportunity of judging), scarcely a dozen 
persons have been systematically engaged in what are called 
vivisectional experiments in the United Kingdom during as many 
years. Whatever may be the exact number of persons who are 
at the present moment engaged in such inquiries, it is unques- 
tionable that it is very small. It may be thought, therefore, at 
first sight surprising that the proceedings of so few persons—some 
of them persons whose names are scarcely known to the’ general 
public—should excite throughout the country a feeling of indig- 
nation so universal that the most remote country villages and the 
most obscure religious communities should express abhorrence of 
their acts by petitioning the Legislature against them. The truth 
is, we imagine, that the present strong feeling on the subject is 
mainly due to the publication of the notorious Handbook for the 
Physiological Laboratory, the tendency of which was supposed 
to be to import into this country not only the practices, 
but the principles, which are believed to prevail in France and 
Germany with respect to the relation of man to animals. The 
appearance of this book seemed ominous. It was regarded as the 
introduction into England of a new moral contagion, which, if it 
were not stamped out, might, like another rinderpest, spread its 

ful influence over the whole community. The bare thought 
of such a possibility was enough; and certainly no effort to 
Suns such a result could be too strenuous. Yet we readily 


lieve, for the credit of English scientific inquirers, that the 
danger may have been unduly magnified. The evidence given before 
the Commissioners certainly does not show that no experiments 


have been made among ourselves that could have been dispensed 
with; but we think it does show that, asa rule, in this country 
experiments have been eonducted with deliberation and fore- 
thought, so as to obtain the greatest amount of valuable scientific 
result with the least possible infliction of suffering. That reckless 
experimentation which has brought merited odium on the names of 
some foreign physiologists has not yet, we are thankful to believe, 
been naturalized in England. 

This state of things it is desirable, no less in the interest of 
science than in that of humanity, to strengthen and establish. And 
we think that Lord Carnarvon’s Bill, with certain modifications 
in no way at variance with its essential principle, is calculated to 
accomplish this object. In principle it is, as we have said before, 
restrictive rather than prohibitive. It limits experiments to legi- 
timate scientific purposes, forbids their performance by unqualified 

ersons, and creates an efficient machinery for the enforcement of 
its provisions. But it has faults which we hope to see amended. 
In a criminal statute by which serious punishment is inflicted for 
the commission of a crime, it may reasonably be demanded that 
the crime should be clearly defined. The second clause of the Bill 
attempts to define the crime thus:—A person shall not perform ona 
living animal any experiment calculated to give pain. If, as Dr. 
Quain pointed out in addressing Lord Carnarvon, this were 
to be taken literally, a person opening an oyster and cutting off a 
portion of its gills for the p of demonstrating the beautiful 
ciliary action there displayed, would be liable to fine and imprison- 
ment for performing an experiment on an animal calculated to give 
pain; whilst, if the same person inflicted the additional pain 
of vinegar and cayenne pepper before swallowing the living 
animal, the law could not reach him. A statute admitting 
such latitude of interpretation would lead to endless confusion 
and injustice. The nature of the experiments proposed to be 
forbidden, the classes of animals to be protected, and the amount 
of = which would render the experiment criminal require 
to more carefully defined. Again, in conferring a licence, 
whether to make scientific experiments orto kill game, immunities 
are given as well as responsibilities imposed. As regards the 
latter, powers which, though at first sight they may seem arbitrary, 
are practically unobjectionable, and have the great merit of being 
effectual for the purpose, are vested in the Secretary of State. 
But where are the immunities? So far as we can see, John 
Hunter, Charles Bell, and Marshall Hall, if they had now been 
living, would have been as much exposed to criminal prosecution as 
any student making a foolish experiment in his lodgings; for, as 
the Bill now stands, the licensed scientific man who works in a 
registered place is just as liable to have legal proceedings taken 
against him by a common informer as if he had not complied with 
the requirements of the law. Such a provision as this would in 
effect be prohibitive of all serious investigation—a result which is 
certainly not intended by the promoters of the Bill. The difficulty 
might perhaps be met & providing that in all such cases the pre- 
liminary assent of the Attorney-General should be obtained to a 
prosecution. 

It is clear also that the wording of Clause 3, according to 
which experiments are only permissible when performed with the 
view of saving or prolonging human life, is not in accordance 
with the conclusions of the Royal Commission, and calls for recon- 
sideration. On the ground of humanity, it is particularly desir- 
able that this should be altered, for an unscientific experiment is 
not the less useless because the experimenter alleges as his motive 
the advancement of the healing art. As is strikingly pointed out 
by the Commissioners (p. xviii.), the two greatest physiological 
experiments that were ever performed, and the most fruittul in 
useful results—namely, those of Galvani and of Harvey—were 
undertaken with no such purpose. Moreover, the clause as it 
stands would render experiments for the study of the diseases of 
the lower animals themselves altogether illegal. 

The real object of Lord Carnaryon’s Bill, whatever may have 
been said by a few hasty and petulant objectors, is not to prevent 
the progress of investigation by placing obstacles in the way of 
persons competent to undertake it, but so to strengthen the safe- 
guards against reckless cruelty which already exist in strict 
scientific criticism that the number of unproductive experiments 
may be reduced toa minimum. We believe that it will be quite 
practicable to render it effectual for the ag by moditications 
to which no reasonable objection can be made. Without im- 
pairing its efficiency for the absolute prevention of illegitimate 
experimentation, we must wish to make it ible for men who 
are the not unworthy successors and representatives of Harvey 
and Hunter, on the one hand to pursue their own researches, 
and on the other to exercise that moral control over their younger 
associates which will, after all, prove to be the most effectual 
agent in preventing abuses. 


THE NEW ROOMS IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


iy seems like dipping into ancient history to note that there was 
once a competition for rebuilding the National Gallery, and 
that the result of the operation was to put Mr. E. M. in 
the saddle. Yet the date of this semi-mythical event was a 
period no more remote than the last turn before the present one 
of a Conservative Government. Then came an Ayrtonian 
episode, followed by a characteristically English compromise, 
which resulted in the construction of an instalment of the com- 
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plete work, safely hidden away in a back-yard, and screened from 
envious investigators by the maintenance of the old discredited 
facade. Last Session, indeed, a member had the boldness to ask 
when the world might expect to witness the consummation of the 
undertaking ; but the reply which he received was so politely dis- 
couraging that neither he nor any one else has since had the 
courage to repeat the question. In the meanwhile, the new 
galleries having been finished, and the communications between 
them and the old building broken through, the officials are busy 
rearranging the whole national collection, including the 
Turner bequest, the Vernon and [ell pictures, and the ac- 
cepted portion of the Wynn Ellis treasures, We are not 
at this moment concerned with the pictures themselves, 
nor even with the plan of the new building in its intended 
entirety. For the present the new galleries challenge criticism 
as they are, while a sufficient instalment of the whole work has 
been provided to enable a competent visitor to form a tolerably 
ies appreciation of the probable effect of the whole work. We 

ieve that the candid verdict which he would pronounce would 
be that he saw in the newly finished apartments the promise 
of a building which, without holding out claims to rank among 
the monumental editices of Europe, was yet sulfficiently handsome 
and dignitied to be accepted, not indeed with enthusiasm, but 
with the contented acknowledgment that our great public pictures 
will at least be lodged with due regard to their value, and with 
the earnest intention of displaying them to the best advantage. 
These certainly afford in their proportions and conception a marked 
contrast to the mean and commonplace rooms of the original 
structure. In saying this we are aware that we are 
ranning counter to a school which has probably obtained 
a little firmer footing within the governing circle of the National 
Gallery than it may have formerly possessed, and which is in- 
clined to look with jealousy at the idea of stamping the halls 
appropriated to the display of pictures with architectural adorn- 
ment as an experiment likely to result in overlaying that which 
ought to be the principal object of attraction by the glitter of the 
accessories. Against this doctrine in its abstract shape we deliver 
an unhesitating protest, as a belief founded upon that selfish dis- 
tinction between easel pictures and all other forms of art—pictorial 
as well as sculptural, or architectural—which is always threatening 
to narrow and vulgarize the true and broad conception of the term. 
Once let the truth be granted that art means nothing less than 
the investing of all the appliances of practical life (within the 
limits of that practicality) with forms and hues of beauty, then 
there can be no more reason why a picture gallery should not be 
made beautiful as a building than a church,a town hall, or a 
palace, provided only the decorations do not smother the works 
which they are meant toenhance. Let this danger be avoided, and 
by the force of association the spectator will believe that he finds 
in the exhibited works an increment of nobleness proportioned to 
the stateliness of the structure in which they are housed. 

The controversy as to the new Gallery in Trafalgar Square is 
accordingly limited to this one simple question—Ils Mr. Barry's 
decorative system one which is likely to kill the pictures that are 
to be brought in contact with it? We have no doubt in answering 
that (with some abatement, which we shall proceed to make) the 
new galleries cannot be fairly criticized in this particular 
respect; they might or might not be capable of being 
made grander; but, as they are, they will be helpful, and 
not detrimental, to the effect of the pictures shown in them. 
We should observe that, so far as they have yet been carried out, 
they may be treated in two divisions. There is a cruciform hall 
intended hereatter to be central, and composed of an octagonal 
domed apartment, with four short arms branching from it; and 
there are two oblong galleries flanking that hall, and entered from 
two of its arms—one which faces the spectator in the right line 
from the entrance out of the old gallery, and the other into which 
the right-hand arm opens. 

The general treatment of all these rooms-is similar; the dado is 
of black marble, the pillars and pilasters of green Irish marble, the 
roof of glass, and the decorative treatment, in which a cool, 
greyish blue predominates, chietly contined to the upper member 
of the wall above the hanging space. The dome is of glass, and 
the arms have curvilinear glass roofs. 
named contrivance was inevitable; but we do not hesitate to say 
that, even at the perceptible loss of light, which would aiter ail 
only mean the sacrifice of some hanging space, the central 
dome ought to have been opaque. The raison détre of a dome 
internally is at once to fill and to circumscribe the vision; 
it exists to form the limit between the inside and outside; and 
therefore to construct it of transparent matezial, and so carry 
the eye away into the space beyond—and through the inter- 
cepting medium which was meant to arrest the unchecked 
sight—is to put the dome to precisely the use which it was in- 
tended not merely not to supply, but absolutely to counteract. 
No architectural room with a glass dome can look even as large as 
it really is, while an opaque dome, skilfully managed, makes most 
apartments appear larger than the reality. We have nothing to 
say against dormer windows or lunettes, provided the main area is 
oi opaque material; and we venture to think that Mr. Barry and 
those with whom he was working might have agreed upon such an 
arrangement. 

The wails themselves are coated with a dark crimson flock 
paper, which is uudoubtedly too heavy for and hardly congruous 
with the delicately tinted decoration above, without, as we contend, 


being really necessary to enhance the pictures, which would have 


We suppose that the last-- 


amply asserted themselves if they had been allowed to stand out 
from some neutrally tinted ground. We imagine that it was no 
fault of the architect that the marble floor of the central octagon 
only reappears in the skirtings and doorways of the other rooms, 
This is a breach of continuity which has no doubt made its mark 
upon the estimates; but it has also made its mark upon the build- 
ing in deteriorating the ornamental effect which a more noble 
system of flooring would have produced. 

The two supplementary galleries continue the general cha- 
racteristics of the cruciform hall; only in them, with a truer 
instinct for the congruities of material, the glass roofs are flat. 
These rooms would have been decidedly etlective but for the 
treatment of the upper line of decoration ; the complicated coves 
of the sides being abruptly replaced at the ends by a plain 
vertical surface. We are aware that the general architectural 
treatment of these galleries involved the obligation of conforming 
to a certain prescribed proportion of glass to opaque surface in the 
ceilings, and we conclude that this prescription led to the expedient 
of which we are complaining. Still, as we are judging the rooms 
from an architectural point of view, we must express our regret 
at a very obvious defect which might, we believe, have been 
avoided. This arrangement gives to these galleries the ap- 
pearance of being cut off by temporary partitions, The de- 
corations of the new galleries in themselves do not call for 
much notice. They are not particularly original, but they are 
not garish. The busts within roundels of distinguished painters 
which adorn the octagon fulfil with artistic decorum their con- 
ventional duty. But we are scared at the dearth of invention 
which drove the decorator, when dealing with the last-named 
galleries, to label the walls with the names of men whose effigies. 
were not, we supposed, thought worthy of reproduction. No 
doubt in a music-hall we might, without violent impatience, 
submit to have our eyes vexed with the repeated obtrusion 
of such words as Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and so forth, 
for the decoration of such places is of necessity cheap and 
commonplace. No doubt lists of Roman Emperors and eminent 
philanthropists might form an appropriate vehicle of instruction 
upon the walls of a Goard school. But for the decorator of the 
National Gallery of the British Empire to be reduced to so stale 
an expedient is a contingency for which we own that we were 
hardly prepared. 


MR. BRAGGE’S MANUSCRIPTS. 


T has often been remarked that nothing is easier than to 
assemble a crowd in London. People gather to see a cabman 
descend from his perch, to see him get up again, to watch a man 
struggling with a fit or a policeman, to criticize a sign-painter, or a. 
military band, or a lady going to the drawing-room. Yet crowds. 
are capricious. They wiil not assemble where they should, and it 
is impossible to count with certainty on their appearance where 
anything worthy is to be seen. It would be well for people who 
care for pictures if the company at Burlington House of an after- 
noon were a little more select. They come there to see pictures, 
and a fair number show some interest in art. They have all at least 
paid a certain sum for the privilege they enjoy of being in the 
company of a small collection of good pictures and a large col- 
lection of bad ones. But last week the “ British public” neg- 
lected an opportunity of studying a very interesting phase of art. 
A large number of pictures, most of them about tour hundred 
years old, or a hundred years older than the time of Holbein, were: 
to be seen without charge, at perfect leisure, in a comfortable. 
room, with civil attendants, and the exhibition was visited by per- 
haps forty people. The apathy of art lovers towards any kind of 
art except that to which they are accustumed is very strange. Yet. 
among the manuscripts sold at Messrs. Sotheby's last week were 
many which contained pictures of the highest beauty in themselves, 
of the highest value in the history of painting, and of the greatest. 
interest tor their antiquity and associations. There were portraits 
and landscapes and historical pictures painted before Cimabue was 
born. There were books which had belonged to kings and queens 
and great folk of all kinds. There were curiosities such as books 
with chains to them, rolls fifty feet long and more, the Koran two. 
inches square, round bindings, octagonal bindings, and one specimen. 
of a binding with a hanging veil, such as we see in the hands of 
Hubert van Eyck’s Madonna. What fresco was in the South of 
Europe illumination was in the North; but illumination flourished 
before fresco. Among the books was a quarto volume shabbily 
half-bound in dingy red, in which some artist of the tenth century, 
or possibly of the ninth, had painted stately figures of apostles. 
and evangelists with backgrounds of cream colour and gold 
in branchwork of cunning minuteness and intricacy, and 
had written whole pages in letters of gold on a _ purple 
shaded ground. There were not many such theoks as. 
this; but there was an unbroken succession of examples 
of every school of painting and writing—Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, Persian, Egyptian, Byzantine, Greek, Hebrew, 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, English, and American, from 
the papyrus brought over by Belzoni to the Mexican hieroglyphics 
collected by the unfortunate Maximilian. Missals of the Sarum 
Use, with delicate borders of the beautiful design known as the 
“ English flower pattern ” ; Plemish Books of Hours, with portraits 
of munificent patrons, and quaint knights in armour combating 
ornamental dragons; Latin bibles written on the thinnest vellum, 
and full of queer weird prophets and martyrs ; French romances of 
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chivalry, with lovers meeting under artichoke trees, and ladies 
with horned head-dresses, and the devil presiding in person at the 
trial of his more seductive allurements—such were some of the 
i in this remarkable exhibition. Yet there was never a 
crowd on the view days; and at the sale, though hundreds of 
pounds were bid freely enough, the audience consisted for the 
most part of a dozen clergymen, librarians, and antiquaries, with 
now and then a female lover of ~ i 
The catal was an exceeding’ i in uction. e 
catalogue a collection should have been suspicion. It 
should have been a permanent and trustworthy record of a 
remarkable library of manuscripts, and might have been amusing 
as well as instructive. But though the information it professed to 
give was by no means meagre, it was not to be depended on; and, 
except in a very few cases, we were not told where a book had 
been obtained, what price it had previously fetched, and whether 
it was perfect or imperfect. It may be worth while to go through 
some of the lots, though in the absence of the objects themselves 
such an enumeration must be but dry reading. The highest price 
was reached by the tenth-century Evangelisterium noticed above. 
It was certainly a sumptuous book, and well worth 780/.; but in 
the Perkins sale at Hanworth, in 1873, it only fetched 565/. Mr. 
Quaritch was the purchaser on both occasions. Perhaps after 
mentioning the dearest we may also notice the cheapest k in 
the sale. This, to our mind, was a “ Gebet-Biichlein” of the 
fifteenth century, covered in leather, with a fall and clasp for 
carrying the book at the girdle—probably a unique example of this 
style of binding—which was bought by Mr. Ellis for 34s. A little 
French book of Hours, though it was one of the latest, was also one 
of the prettiest books in the collection. It contained sixteen 
full-page pictures, and a great number of borders and initials; 
but their peculiarity was that, instead of the usual colours, onl 
black, grey, pearl colour, flesh colour, and gold were employed, 
the effect g simply marvellous, and resembling that of the best 
period of Limoges enamelling. The calendar made it probable 
that the book came from some place in the Limousin. Another 
treasure was said to have been painted for Philip de Comines, 
whose arms occurred in the margin of one of the pages. It con- 
tained no fewer tian four hundred and sixty borders, some in 
colour, some in gold alone, shaded with brown, and some sur- 
rounding miniatures of the Passion, of the Evangelists, of the Old 
Testament history, and of saints. The twenty-first represented 
the “Trois vifs et les trois morts,” and had a view of old Paris 
in the background. Another was St. Katherine reading, evi- 
dently a portrait of some lady of the period, with golden hair, a 
fair complexion, and that high, bare forehead which we see in 
ivories and statues. Another portrait represented a bishop in full 
canonicals, and was very lifelike. This gorgeous volume fetched 
320/.; and, if we consider what the same number of paintings would 
be worth, if sold in frames, and not in a book, it may be con- 
sidered cheap enough. There were many Bibles ; oue in French, of 
the translation of Guyars des Moulins, who flourished in 
the thirteenth century, to which period the book was absurdly 
referred in the catalogue. It was written late in the fifteenth 
<entury, and contained about two hundred very curious Scriptural 
scenes in costumes of the time of our Edward IV. Mr. Ellis 
secured it at 6101. A good many English manuscripts were in- 
cluded in the collection, and almost all fetched high prices in pro- 
portion to their merits. Among them was the copy of Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis which was formerly in the library at Donnington 
Castle, dispersed at the death of the last Marquess of Hastings in 
1868, when this book, which has eight little pictures in illustration 
of the poem, was bought for 957. It now sold for 175/. Another 
interesting example of English work was a roll of the peers in 
Parliament in 1515. It was formerly in the possession of the late 
Mr. Willement, by whom a limited number of copies were pub- 
lished in facsimile. Only four such rolls are known to exist. ‘they 
date respectively in the 5th, 6th, 8th, and 31st years of Henry VILL, 
and are all except this, the second in order, in the College of Arms. 
The name and arms of Lord Darcy, who was beheaded in 1539, and 
of Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who suffered in 1535, are crossed 
out. Darcy's name has the word “traytur” written against it. Mr. 
Ellis bought this curious document for 287. 10s. A breviary which 
had belonged to the last Prior of Walsingham, Richard Vowell, 
contained a good deal of pretty flower pattern, but was by no 
means so fine a volume as the Sarum Missal, sold on the last da’ 
for 126/., to which no particular historical interest was attached. 
A French Missal of the fourteenth century was still more beauti- 
ful, though we are by no means sure that the catalogue was right 
in saying that it had been written for the Abbey of St. Denis. 
This volume, it is said, had cost its late owner gol. The first bid 
on Saturday was 50/., and it was not knocked down to Mr. 
Quaritch until he had offered 3o0/.; yet, unless some expert 
judges are greatly mistaken, it wanted at least one of the minia- 
tures which originally adorned it. 
It is no secret that the whole collection was formed by Mr. 
of Sheffield, whose reasons for parting with it ate no con- 
cern of the general public, though his friends would be glad to 
know that failing health is not among them. Though Mr. Bragge 
is not, as was stated in one of the daily papers, a working-man—a 
og of questionable import in these days—his occupations have 
him over the world, and everywhere he has collected 
manuscripts, even South America yielding him one of his 
most interesting specimens, This was a Book of Hours which was 
taken out to the River Plate by Don Fray Pedro de la Torre, 
the first bishop sent from Spain, in the reign of Philip II. Under 
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Rosas the book was sold, but it was recovered by the late bishop ; 
and the story goes that Mr. Bragge happened to be in Buenos 
Ayres at the time of his death, that another English gentleman 
and he bid against each other for this book until a sum equal to 
about thirty guineas in our money was reached, when it was ad- 
judicated to Mr. Bragge, and that the next day the leading 
journals of the place came out with articles on the maduess of 
foreigners who were — to give thirty guineas for a single 
volume. Yet Mr. Bragge did not pay extravagantly for it, as may 
be judged when we learn that on Saturday it was sold for 185/. 
Collecting in this kind of way must add very much to the pleasure 
of travel. Nor is it without its strictly economical side. ‘The 
difference between 30/, and 185/. would pay for a very long 
journey. ut there are also risks in the pursuit. There is a 
danger in a sale like this of having “too much partridge.” We 
observed that the more important lots went for higher prices than 
had before been known, but the smalier fry of the collec- 
tion went very cheap. Many books were iost in the general 
glory, and seemed to be considered valueless, though in a 
sale of inferior books they would have been catalogued 
in the largest capitals. So, too, those whose interest was only lite- 
rary suffered in comparison with those which were only objects of 
art; and Oriental manuscripts interrupted the sequence of Chris- 
tian books, and were themselves neglected. It is a question 
whether, considering that there were some five hundred lois, and 
that there were manuscripts of liturgical, historical, and philo- 
logical value, as well as illuminated manuscripts, it would not have 
been better for the seller to have placed the art books by them- 
selves, and to have sold the Oriental collection apart from the 
Occidental. But it is easy to be wise after the fact, and the late 
library is probably very well pleased 
with the great total of 12,2721. 6d. which he has obtained for it. A 
good many books are understood to have passed into: the Lritish 
Museum, and a few go to the FitzWilliam, including a beautiful 
French Chronicle of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, written 
on a wide roll of vellum, no less than fifty-six feet in length, and 
containing sixty-four most quaint and interesting miniatures. 


THE TRANSCONTINENTAL EXPRESS. 


jig experiment of running an express train from New York to 
San I'rancisco has proved successful, and it will not be less 
useful to the public because it was undertaken by a private specu- 
lator. The train is said to have been under the patronage of 
Messrs. Jarrett and Palmer, “ the well-known theatrical managers,” 
and their object, or one of their objects, was that certain actors 
who had appeared in New York on Wednesday, May 31, should 
appear at San l'rancisco on Monday, June 5. The play was to be 
King Henry V., which has lately become popular in America, and 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett, who undertakes the King, could not be 
allowed to quit New York without the opportunity being seized by 
some of the most distinguished citizens to testily their appreciation 
of his genius. As the train arrived safely at San Irancisco, and was 
exposed to no particular danger on the road, these distinguished citi- 
zens cannot be suspected of feeling the same sort of interest in Mr. 
Barrett as was shown for Martin Chuzzlewit when he was about 
to depart for Eden. But, whatever may have been the reason, Mr. 
Barrett did make a speech to his admirers at Booth’s Theatre on 
Wednesday afternoon, and started at fifty-eight minutes past mid- 
night for San Francisco, where he arrived about I P.M. on Sunday 
afternoon, having crossed the continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific in eighty-four hours. We can only hope that his acting 
was improved by his rapid [ gee. or that the audience thought 
it was. Messrs. Jarrett and Palmer probably started this Trans- 
Continental Express as an advertisement, and they were joined 
by the New York Herald, which thus conterred on the people of 
Chicago the inestimable privilege of reading that famous journal on 
the day of publication, With perfect gravity a Correspondent of 
the Heraid describes the eagerness with which copies of the paper 
were read at towns along the line; and he no doubt believes that 
the happiness of mankind depends on the early delivery 
of newspapers, and particularly of that one which he repre- 
sents. His description of the demonstrations evoked by the passing 
of the train is almost pathetic. How dull the lite of all that 
fertile and industrious country must be if it can become so excited 
at the passing of an express train! An English country town fifty 

ears ago, when an accelerated mail-coach arrived from London, 
evade much as did the citizens of Chicago when they received 
the New York Herald of the 1st June on the day of publication. We 
are told that from Chicago onwards to Boone the citizens were 


| anxiously expecting the special fast mail train with the Heradd, 


and had prepared bontires at every road-crossing along the line of 
the railway. perme were not intended to burn - news- 

rs, nor for any other purpose except that of contributing to 
te general hilarity. The road is said to be so straight that the 
line of fires could be seea for nearly ninety miles. At and from 
New York every possible arrangement had been made to ensure 
the splendour and solemnity of the whole proceedings. The mail 
bags were made up in the presence of a large number of mer- 
chants and representatives of the press. And we may be sure 
that only want of time prevented the delivery of some suitable 
oration. The waggon which carried the bags from the 
Post Office to the railway station was elaborately de- 
corated with flags, coloured lamps, and Chinese lanterns, and 
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‘was drawn by six magnificent grey horses, driven by a “ knight of 
the whip” of — skill. After reading these details, no 
economist could object to the gilded coach, cream-coloured horses, 
and coachman in wig and silk stockings of our Queen. Or, rather, 
the objection would be to keeping up such magnificence and not 
displaying it. There was “ _ an ovation ” when the interesting 
passengers left the New York side for Jersey City in the steam- 
ferry, and of course there was a brass band. The train left Jersey 
City at 58 minutes after midnight of Wednesday, and it reached 
Chicago shortly before 10 p.m. on Thursday, 1st June. The distance 
is 907 miles, and the exact time was 20 h. 57 m., so that the 
train maintained a uniform s of more than 43 miles per 
hour. There was “ovation after ovation” all —— line. 
“ Everybody seemed much excited” at starting. The last ninety 
miles before reaching Philadelphia was done in 99 minutes. 
Harrisburg was reached at 5.19 a.M., and the ascent of the 
Alleghanies thence to the “ Divide ” took rather more than 3 hours. 
“Soon after commencing the descent the pace became terrific, 
and at every sharp curve coffee-cups and glasses went rattling 
to the floor as the cars lurched heavily to and fro.” Pitts- 
burg was reached at 10.42 aM. and here the first 
stoppage was made, and a fresh engine was taken on. 
“The rush for the Heralds was tremendous,” and to get a New 
York paper before 11 A.M. was the sensation of the hour. The 
paper thus distributed contained a telegraphic report extending 
over three columns of the race for the Derby, including a full and 
particular account of the dress and appearance of Lord Hartington, 
and of the domestic circumstances of another noble lord, whom 
“ people do not know whether to envy or not,” and many other 
interesting details which the British public are not permitted to 
enjoy. After leaving Pittsburg and entering Ohio, the road was 
much rougher to travel, the track ballast consisting of gravel and 
cinders, instead of macadam, as on the Pennsylvania road. In the 
towns of Ohio there was a general turn-out of schools and factories 
to see the train pass, and the delight of the townspeople at getting 
a supply of that day’s Herald was remarkable. ‘The people of 
Chicago read the same paper on the evening of the day of its 

ublication, “a fact worthy to be held in everlasting remembrance.” 
The whole country was aroused, and farmers all along the route 
came fifteen or twenty miles to see the train. 


_ There was some thirty minutes’ stoppage at Chicago, and thou- 
sands of spectators persisted in standing in wet clothes to cheer the 
men who had come from New York in less than twenty-one hours. 
Beyond that point continuous excitement began to tell upon the 
travellers, and some of them slept so soundly that no “ ovation,” 
however enthusiastic, had the least effect upon them. But the 
Correspondent of the Herald still watched and took notes, and his 
style was always suitable to the grand occasion. “ We are bounding 
across the valley of the Platte, the prairie is under our feet,” and yet 
they rode as smoothly as if the speed were ordinary. The Mississippi 
was reached at I A.M. on Friday, so that the train had run there in 24 
hours from the Hudson. But even the Correspondent was asleep when 
the train crossed the Mississippi. But by the time it reached the 
Missouri he was himself again, and he had the pleasure of handing 
to the Mayor of Omaha a copy of the Herald of the day before. 
From Omaha the road ascends the valley of the Platte River 
towards the Rocky Mountains; and at Willow Island, just half 
‘way across the continent, which was reached at 4.15 P.M., the train 
1,645 miles in 39h. 17m. Cheyenne was reached 
at 10.20 P.M. on Friday, June 2, and from that place a report was 
sent by telegraph to New York, in time to appear in the Herald of 
Saturday. ‘he travellers expected to reach San Francisco by 
“ dinner-time,” meaning 1 o'clock on Sunday, and we know that 
this calculation was fultilled ; so that the whole journey was per- 
formed in 3} days, or 84 hours. It is evident from this description 
of the route that, except in particular places, there are no neces- 
sary difliculties to impede rapid transit, supposing it to be com- 
mercially profitable, which is perhaps doubtful. We cannot help 
thinking that the telegraph has considerably qualified the blessing 
of receiving an early copy of the New York Herald, and even at 
remote Cheyenne the fact that Lord Hartington wore alight check 
suit at Epsom on Wednesday, and looked happier than in the 
House of Commons, might be announced, if desired, in Thursday's 
papers. At Omaha the train took on board fresh water, 
which was yellow with the mud of the Missouri, and a “ London 
artist” raised a laugh by comparing it to bitter beer. This ex- 
wt small joke was transmitted by telegraph from Cheyenne 
to New York, and imparted to all readers of the Herald; and it is 
manifestly open to any enterprising editor in the Far West to have 
equally interesting despatches sent to him from New York, or 
even from London. However, on this occasion all the local editors 
were adequately grateful for files of the Herald of the current 
week, and it is incalculable how many pairs of scissors and pots of 
paste must have been employed in distributing the pedigree of the 
winner of the Derby over the Pacitic slope. 


The general character of American railways may be under- 
stood by considering that the “bogie” mode of constructing 
carriages was invented with special reference to these lines. 
“This,” says Mr. Barry, in his Railway Appliances, “is a 
valuable contrivance for using a small wheel base for a long 

iage.” It wasan English invention for dealing with the parti- 
cular circumstances of the early American railways, “on which, 
from economical considerations, long carriages were desirable, 
though the railways in question had sharp curves and were laid 
with a rough description of permanent way.” The “bogie” 


system consists in supporting each end of a carriage on a truek 
carrying a pivot, and running on two or more pairs of wheels 
laced close together. The Pullman Palace Hotel Car, which 
‘ormed part of the Transcontinental Express, was mounted on 
two “ bogie ” trucks of six wheels each, and perhaps the “ bogie” 
system is —_ in America even where the necessity for it does 
not exist. e railway on the Pacific slope is of modern construc- 
tion; but probably the same causes operated there that influenced 
the construction of the earlier railways of Pennsylvania and Ohio ; 
and therefore it may well be that the system, as a whole, will 
never be thoroughly suitable for the rapid travelling which is 
common on English lines. But the same completeness of ar- 
rangements for avoiding delay which was made on this occa- 
sion might become habitual, and there are long stretches of 
line, as, for instance, on the prairie west of the Missouri, where 
great speed might be safely maintained. The appreciation 
of rapid travelling is still confined to Americans and English- 
men, and not even the “ richly-furnished accommodations ” 
of a palace-car could prevent human bones from aching after such 
a journey. One condition of speed is a clear road, and that cer- 
tainly exists. The Correspondent of the Herald probably men- 
tions every train that was met or passed, and we may infer there- 
fore that he and his companions had the track pretty much to 
themselves. On the London and North-Western Railway between 
London and Rugby there are sixty-four through down trains per 
day, and on this and other lines the number of daily trains is far 
beyond anything that was contemplated when these lines were 
made. But at least from the time when the Great Western Rail- 
way was designed a high rate of speed has been contemplated as 
desirable, and in this respect probably the construction of the 
chief English lines could not be much improved. It will be inte- 
resting to observe whether, if a genuine demand for high speed 
arises in America, the existing lines are capable of maintaining it. 
At present we cannot help regarding the necessity for the Conti- 
nental Express as factitious. Nevertheless the experiment is 
interesting. 


THE OPERAS. 


_ year we expressed our regret that the Etoile du Nord 
was generally kept for the end of the season at Covent 
Garden. ‘This year Mr. Gye has wisely, as we think, broken 
through a custom which appeared unreasonable; and a new 
interest attached to the production of the opera in M. Maurel’s 
first appearance as Pietro, a part which has been for years past 
associated with the name of M. Faure. From M. Maurel’s ap- 
pearance in another of that singer's great = Mephistopheles, 
one was not disposed to hope very much from his Pietro. His 
Mephistopheles was neither impressive nor devilish so far as 
acting went, and his singing had no remarkable merit. It was 
therefore a most agreeable surprise to find the singer successful 
in a part which we should have thought far more difficult 
to fill satisfactorily than Mephistopheles. M. Maurel’s appear- 
ance in the first scene, when Peter is discovered at work among 
a group of carpenters, was picturesque and effective. He 
missed the force of the passage “Vedra! Quand’ ho bollente 
il sangue” when the Czar rushes up among the crowd who 
have laughed at him about his love, partly because the music 
lies somewhat low for his voice; and he missed also the electrical 
effect which M. Faure produced by his sudden appearance at the 
side of Danilowitz when he is threatened by the workpeople. M. 
Faure has a power which seems peculiar to him of appearing to 
cross the stage with one swift movement; he at this point used to 
swoop down upon the angry crowd with the suddenness and terror 
of lightning. M. Maurel naturally did not succeed in producing 
the same eflect with this rush of Peter to the rescue of Danilowitz, 
and for this no one could blame him; but he fell into a singular 
blunder in what follows. M. Faure at this moment, when the 
crowd pressed round threatening him and his companion, drew 
a pair of compasses from his belt, and brandished it with the 
point against his assailants; there was such authority and anger 
in his aspect that one could well understand their hesita- 
ting to attack him. M. Maurel made at them with his open 
hands, and pushed them back—a proceeding which must have in- 
evitably aroused their contempt as well as their rage. M. Maurel 
sang extremely well both in the duet with Caterina and in the 
scene before this when, irritated with her reproaches, he advances 
threateningly against her; but here again he injured the effect by 
a weak and claw-like use of his hands, The most trying scene 
both in singing and acting is the tent-scene in the second act, when 
Peter, flinging aside his sword, sits down to a drinking bout with 
Danilowitz, and finally, having in his intoxication ordered the 
execution of Caterina, whom in his confused state he does not 
recognize through her disguise, recovers his faculties by a 
violent effort of will, too late to save her from being wounded as 
she escapes. M. Maurel in this scene performed the difficult 
feat of retaining a certain dignity of aspect through the 
gradual stages of intoxication; and his return to sobriety, the 
puzzled look, the rage at being unable at once to regain his lost 

self-command, and the final triumph of the will, were admirably 

expressed. The singer's greatest success, however, was in the un- 

usually difficult passage where he drinks to Caterina, a passage 

which is riddled with roulades, and might puzzle a singer whose 

whole strength lay in execution. M. Maurel’s voice, which is in 


its middle and higher register of a beautiful quality, here took 
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eve! 


‘and he delivered a series of shakes with surprising delicacy and | sorting to ou 


varying inflection with the greatest smoothness and ease, | proof that he is a good singer, who can act comically without re- 


us farce. M. Faure’s Giovanni contains the 


certainty. His singing of the air in the last act was admirable, | perfection of noble bearing and reckless courage; he presents the 


both in phrasing and execution. His acting at the end of the 
second act, when he suddenly discovers himself to the soldiers, 


to that in merit than could ibly have been expected. 
M. Maurel has written to the Daily Telegraph to correct an im- 
pression which has almost universally prevailed that he was a 
upil of M. Faure’s; and he has added that he never saw M. Faure 
in the part of Pietro. But for this we should certainly have thought 
~ his performance was modelled upon M. Faure’s, although it was 
not a slavish imitation. The greater credit is due to M. Maurel 
for having produced a fine effect with a part in which it was diffi- 
cult to imagine any one attaining a success after M. Faure. Mme. 
Patti's performance of Caterina was as brilliant as ever, both in the 
wonderful ease and clearness with which she attacks the most in- 
tricate musical passages, and the brightness and grace of her acting, 
whether she is imitating the old innkeeper pompously smoking, or 
lecturing Peter about his wild ways, or reducing a horde of Cos- 
sacks to subjection by the charm of her voice and manner. Signor 
Ciampi’s Gritzenko was, as usual, steady and careful, and entirely 
wanting in the humour which is necessary for a butfo His 
acting is as dry as his voice. The chorus and orchestra were un- 
usually well up to the mark. 

A second hearing of Zannhduser does not unfortunately show 
any great improvement upon the faults which marked its first per- 
formance. M. Maurel and Mile. Albani still act and sing admir- 
ably ; but the times are taken as persistently wrong as they were 
at first, and the chorus, notably in the third scene of the first act, 


how t Covent Garden, and how difficult 
Herr Wagner's music is; but it is not the less distressing. In 
speaking of the first performance we said nothing of Mlle. 
tess ge appearance in the unsatisfactory part of Venus, hoping 
that the a might, as time went on, do better with a not very 
pleasant task. Mile. D’Angeri, however, still combines an uncer- 
tain intonation with a provokingly tremulous delivery. 

Il Barbiere was advertised at Drury Lane, with “Nile. Chapuy 
as Rosina; but, owing to her illness, the part was undertaken at 
short notice, and admirably filled, by Mlle. Varesi, who sang with 
singular fluency and effect, and acted with complete intelligence. 
Signor del Puente’s representation of the Barber was lively and 
well meant ; and Signor Fiorini’s first appearance as Bartolo proved 
that, besides being a trustworthy singer with an effective voice for 
such parts, he is an actor with a real perception of humour. The 
expression of Signor Fiorini’s face when Bartolo finds the 
saluting and submitting to the drunken soldier who has invaded 
his house, was admirable in its gradual dropping from indignant 
astonishment to blank despair, and his performance throughout 
was marked by cleverness and finish. Signor Fiorini promises to 
be a very good butfo singer; his humour is dry, but it is real 
humour, which does not depend upon the accurate production of 
conventional gestures and tones associated with the comic old men 
of opera. Almaviva was represented by Signor Dorini, who, as 
Signor Blume-Dorini, made an unsuccessful appearance in the same 
part some years ago at Covent Garden. His singing was smooth 
and nimble, and his acting was intelligent to the extent of his 
never making a blunder; but it was weak like his voice, which 
might well have been lost under even a less powerful orchestra 
than that which Sir Michael Costa directs. 

In that tuneful opera L’Evisir d Amore, at Covent Garden, 
Signor Conti, a bass singer, made his first appearance and proved 
himself to be a conventionally good butio; what further merits he 
may have his future undertakings will show. Mlle. Thalberg’s 
 meea ga in the same opera made one again wish that she had 

eferred her appearance on the stage; she has much talent, which 
she has attempted to use too soon; the occasional uncertainty of 
her intonation seems to be the result of mere fatigue, and her 
acting indicates something which might become good with careful 
training. 

Don't Giovanni has been given at both houses with a considerable 
ditference. At Covent Garden Mme. Patti and Mlle. Marimon, who 
is second only to Mme. Patti in point of vocal execution, and has 
some dramatic qualities which Mme. Patti has not, appeared ; and 
Signor Cotogni played the Don, a part which M. Maurel has often 
filled satisfactorily. The trio of the masks was greatly applauded, 
in spite of the horribly tremulous delivery of Signor Nicolini, 
whose success in Don Ottavio owes more to his experience and for- 
tunate presence than to his vocal excellence. Signor Cotogni is 
not only a good singer with a good voice, but is always ready as 
an actor. We cannot but think it was cruel to take such an ad- 
vantage of his readiness as to cast him for Don Giovanni. A Don 
Giovanni who nudges Leporello in the ribs, and shows him with 
glee that the pistol to be directed against the threatening peasants 
is duly primed, can only be described as impossible. 

At Drury Lane the same opera was advertised with a 
strong cast, and the only difference between the promise and the 
performance lay in Mme. Trebelli-Bettini playing Zerlina in the place 
of Mile. Chapuy. Mme. Trebelli’s singing, especially of the 
duet with Don Giovanni and of “ Vedrai Carino,” was exquisite in 
phrasing and expression, and her combination of a rustic air with 
coquetry was admirable. Signor Fiorini as Masetto gave a further 


is hopelessly out. This is ps not very wonderful, considering + 
hard the chorus is 


| 


singularly despicable character of Don Giovanni so that it is im- 


| possible not to admire the well-bred scoundrel’s power of command 
who threaten a mutiny and a plot for his assassination, had much | 
force and dignity. His whole performance was not, of course, | 
equal to M. Faure’s, though M. Faure could hardly have sung | 
the air in the tent scene better, but it came far nearer | 


and fascination ; and he sings the music as only a great singer can 
sing it, with delicious melody, and with not a note uncertain or 
ill judged. Mme. Nilsson’s Donna Elvira, and Mile. Titiens's 
Donua Anna, are, from beginning to end, bota in acting and 
singing, as admirable as one could have expected; and in 
eeenee of such artists it would be difficult to convey a better 
idea of their performances. Herr Rokitansky sang Leporello with 
excellent perception and interpretation, and it was a pleasure to listen 
to the faultless intonation of his fine voice; but his dramatic 
capabilities seem less well suited here than in Marcel. It is also 
a pity that he should follow the example of Lablache, from 
whom all impertinences seemed agreeable, in introducing English 
words in the text. Herr Rokitansky is, however, undoubtedly the 
best Leporello we have had for a long time; and indeed the only 
blot upon the singing of the opera was Signor Stagno’s Don Ottavio. 
With his gulping phrasing and desperate forcing of his voice, he 
made one a for Signor Nicolini. Herr Behrens represented the 
Commander, and his heavy method was not out of place in the 
part. The stage management at the end of the opera might be 
very easily improved. There should be some impressiveness in Don 
Giovanni's fall, which would be simply obtained by his sinking 
through the stage in the statue's grasp. But not all the power of 
M. Faure’s acting can prevent the pantomimic devils who skip in 
= hold him down as the curtain falls from producing a ludicrous 
ellect. 


ASCOT. 


J pe pedal year the Ascot trustees find themselves in possession 
of more and more money, and, as they are compelled to expend 
it on purposes connected with the meeting, they usually adopt the 
simple course of increasing the amount of added money. Last 
Tuesday the added money amounted to no less than 2,750/.—a sum 
sufficient to make the fortune of many a meeting of first-rate im- 
portance—and it is difficult to guess to what extent even the minor 
prizes at Ascot may not be swelled in future years. We questiorf 
whether the trustees might not judiciously lay out some of their 
accumulations in remedying the defects which, even at a meeting 
of such magnificence, are only too apparent. Something surely 
might be done to improve the condition of the footpath leading 
from the station to the stand, and to rid it of the objectionable 
company generally to be met there. The paddock is quite unworthy 
of the place, and the turn at the top of the course is extremely 
awkward, if not dangerous. On Tuesday the race for the Ascot 
Stakes was quite spoiled in consequence of five of the horses run- 
ning out at this turn, and a similar mischance is just as likely to 
happen on any other occasion. Then, though the general 

ments of the Grand Stand are excellent, the position of the Stand 
itself is by no means favourable for obtaining a good view of the 
racing. ‘The occupants of balcony stalls, and even of private boxes, 
can see next to nothing of the races run on the New Mile; 
and the Royal Hunt Cup race, which ought to be one of 
the prettiest sights of the meeting, is practically lost to the 
great majority of the Stand ticket-holders. A Grand Stand 
should be so constructed that the greatest possible number of 
those whom it accommodates shall have a good view of the racing ; 
but at Ascot only a very small minority get any view at all of 
such races as are run on the straight course. Obviously the 
balconies, instead of being exactly parallel to the course, ought to 
have been placed at an angle, so as to command a clear view down 
the straight mile. The immense increase in the added money did 
not produce such an improvement in the quality of the sport as 
might have been expected ; and, indeed, the racing on Tuesday fell 
considerably short of the standard to which we have been ac- 
customed on the first day of Ascot. The fields were small, and 
owners who had taken the precaution to reserve their horses for 
the Royal meeting were poll to sweep off the valuable prizes 
without encountering formidable opposition. The interval be- 
tween Epsom and Ascot is too short to allow horses to recover 
from their exertions in the Derby week, and of course such as 
have in addition undertaken the journey to Paris for the Grand 
Prix are practically prohibited from fulfilling their engagements 
in England two or three days later. The suggestion has been 
made that the fixture for Ascot should be three, instead of two 

weeks after the Derby; and there is no doubt that, if it could 
be carried out, the sport at Ascot would be materially improved. 

i on Tuesday with the Trial Stakes, in which 
nothing better than Prince Arthur, Vril, and Jester was entered. 
The last-named, son of an almost unknown sire, Merrymaker, 
eprang suddenly into notice last week by a couple of victories 
at Winchester, and he followed up these successes at Ascot in 
a style which showed him to be a horse of no ordinary merit, 
The Maiden Plate for two-year-olds fell to Blue Riband, a 
remarkably powerful-looking colt, with an unmistakable resem- 


blance to his sire, Knight of the Garter; and then Thunder, Freeman, 
®£olia, and Balfe met to do battle for the Gold Vase. It was not 
known whether Thunder could manage the two miles, particularly 
against a horse like Freeman, for whom no distance is too long; 


and the son of Thunderbolt, who had pulled up v. 
not lame, at Epsom after winning the 4 
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no means in blooming condition last Tuesday. But though Freeman 
rushed to the front, and made the running as hard as he wasable, 
Thunder was always ready to race up to him at any moment ; and 
when Archer, who rode with great judgment, gave him his head 
at the distance, superior class and superior stride told at once, and 
he d Freeman without being called upon, winning very 
easily by a length. A poor field of six contested the rich Prince 
of Wales's Stakes—worth nearly 4,000/.—and three of the six, 
Marquesas, Glacis, and Zee might as well have stopped at home. 
The remaining three were Petrarch, with a 5 Ibs. penalty, Great 
Tom, with a 7 lbs. allowance, and Julius Cesar. On the Derby 
running it seemed impossible that Petrarch, who was done with 
at Epsom at the end of a mile and a quarter, could give 5 lbs. to 
Julius Czesar over a course of a mile and five furlongs ; and though 
the son of Lord Clifden and Laura was pronounced to have made 
considerable improvement during the last fortnight, he went just 
as short in his preliminary canter as at Epsom, while Julius 
Cesar looked in superb condition and galloped with t freedom. 
The race was therefore as a certainty for the third in 
the Derby, and great was the astonishment at the remarkable 
reversal of public form which was witnessed. Julius Cesar was 
in difficulties a quarter of a mile from home, while the 
non-staying Petrarch had the speed of all his — in 
ev part of the race, and, stalling off the challenge of 
the lightly weighted Great Tom—who, we may remark, ran with 
great gameness—won cleverly by a length. Some people considered 
that i. victory was accomplished easily ; but, for our own 3 
we thought that Petrarch hung rather at the finish, as if he had 
had about enough, and that it was only his fine speed that brought 
him home. This unexpected result gave a new complexion to the 
St. Leger, and hopes were at once entertained of an exciting 
match between Petrarch and Kisher—hopes which another day's 
racing was destined to shatter. Four two-year-olds and one three- 
year-old opposed Lowlander for the Queen’s Stand Plate, but the 
old horse, who never looked better in his life, romped up the hill 
with his welter weight of 1o:st. 1 lb., and left the young horses to 
fight as they pleased for the barren honours of second place. This 
f of Lowlander’s being in his old form increased the con- 
dence placed in him by his supporters for the thousand-guinea 
match with Controversy; but it should have been remembered 
_ that Thunder's easy victory over Freeman told just as much in 
favour of Lord Rosebery’s horse, while the real question was not 
so much whether Lowlander could give 16 lbs. to Controversy, as 
whether the mile-and-a-half course would not suit his opponent 
better than himself. A good field of eighteen came out for the 
Ascot Stakes—Conseil, Whitebait, Scamp, Lilian, Pageant, and 
Escort being among the number. Had everything gone well, there 
might have been an interesting contest; but the unfortunate 
contretemps to which we have already referred, at the top turn, 
threw out five of the horses, and materially interfered with 
the chances of others. One of the five, the lightly-weighted 
Hopbloom, got rid of her rider, and perhaps it was fortunate 
for her and her owner that this accident happened ; for, if 
she had run the severe two miles of the Ascot Stakes course on 
the Tuesday, she might not have succeeded in winning the Hunt 
Cup on the Wednesday. Old Lilian, who really seems to gain in 
freshness every year, led the field at a merry pace, and maintained 
her position for three-fourths of the journey. At the distance, 
however, both she and Conseil were beaten, and the finish was 
left to Whitebait and Bersaglier. The latter, who is a great 
powerful horse, and requires, we should imagine, a good deal of 
riding, had decidedly the best of it, and with a man on his back 
would probably have won; but his jockey could hardly make an 
effort on him at the last, and so Whitebait managed to pull through 
by half a length. There was nothing near the two leaders at the 
finish ; but La Coureuse, on sufferance, was credited with the third 
place. Next came the two-year-old Biennial, for which eleven 
‘youngsters faced the starter, including Chevron, the winner of the 
oodcote Stakes, and Blue Riband, of whose victory earlier in the 
day in the Maiden Plate we have already spoken. he Woodcote 
‘winner was of course made favourite; but he met his match in 
Rob Roy, a racing-like son of Blair Athol and Columba, and 
suffered defeat by half a length, while Blue Riband could not get 
nearer than fourth. The Triennial for four-year-olds was left to 
New Holland and Earl of Dartrey, and the former, who bids fair 
to gain a reputation over long courses, made the whole of the 
running, and disposed of Mr. Savilé’s horse by two lengths. 
Wednesday’s racing was far more interesting than that on the 
first day, and the programme was materially reopen Veen by the 
great between Lowlander and Controversy, which was placed 
second on the list, after the Coronation Stakes. For this event 
noue of the crack French fillies were engaged, and the best public 
ormer of the English was Levant, who was opposed by The 
irt, Feotstep, Appeal, Arena, and two more. They were a very 
moderate party on the whole to contest this rich stake, and the 
well-known jadiness of Levant caused only a languid support to be 
iven to her, although sh looked wonderfully well. Lord Rose- 
Seey's mare, as it turned out, had the race obviously at her m 
at any part of it; but, as usual, she declined to struggle just when 
she had only to make one effort in order to win, and ae 
Footstep, Appeal, and Arena passed her, and Lord Wilton’s filly 
‘won by a head, the other two running a dead heat for second place, 
and Levant finishing a head behind them. There was a tremendous 
rush to the paddock when this was over to see the saddling of 
Lowlander and Controversy, and the sw of each were san- 
Quine of success. Both ‘were in splendid condition, and though 


Controversy looked somewhat of a “ commoner” by the side of the 
splendid son of Dalesm2n, yet he is a well-shaped horse with plenty 
of power. Directly the flag fell, Controversy, as he was bound te 
do considering his advantage in the weights, went to the front to 
try the bold game of cutting down his formidable opponent. The 
— answered too, for the pace was so severe that it exhausted 

wlander, who, when he got to the foot of his favourite hill, and 
was asked to go up to the leader, was totally unable to reduce the 
gap between them. Custance very properly refrained from inflict- 
ing unnecessary punishment on the grand old horse, and thus Con- 
troversy, who, as he came up the hill, was evidently feeling the 
severity of his exertions, was enabled to win by a longer distance 
than would have been the case if Lowlander had m ridden 
out to the end. Though defeated, the son of Dalesman was not dis- 
graced, for he had only failed because he had been asked to do 
too much over a course not altogether to his liking. The same 
match over the New Mile would, we fancy, have been much more 
closely fought out. All the same, Controversy is justly entitled to 
the credit of so great a triumph; and, with such a horse in his 
stable, it becomes more and more inexplicable how Lord Rosebery 
could have been so egregiously en tm before the Derby as to 
the merits of All Heart. Two two-year-olds, Rosbach and Bruce, 
and three three-year-olds, Springfield, Kaleidoscope, and Brigg 
Boy, came out for the Fern Hill Stakes, and Springtield, who has 
made wonderful improvement during the winter, completely 
spread-eagled the field, and won in a canter by four lengths, Ros- 
bach being second, and the other three beaten off. Twenty-two 
runners were weighed out for the Royal Hunt Cup, the weights 
ranging from 9 st. 4 lbs., carried by Thorn, to 5 st. 10 lbs. and 
6 st., carried by Spinoza, the representative of the Controversy 
stable, and Hopbloom. The field also included Dalham, Chieftain, 
Ecossais, and Gucner among the five-year-olds; Czruleus, The 
Ghost, and Town Crier among the fours; and Hellenist, Little 
Harry, and Ambergris among the threes. Usually there is a very 
warm favourite for the Royal Hunt Cup, and very often, as in the 
cases of Valuer, Vex, and Lowlander, that favourite wins. But 
last Wednesday there seemed to be great difficulty in finding a 
favourite at all, and the race was by common consent pronounced 
unusually open. At the last moment Spinoza was promoted to 
the post of honour, but probably the victory of Controversy and 
the general good form of Lord Rosebery’s horses had a great deal 
to do with that. Certainly he did nothing in the race to justify 
the confidence placed in him. There was the customary delay at 
the post, but when the flag did fall—nearly half an hour 
behind time—a very level start was effected. When the runners 
could be fairly distinguished, the colours of the two heavy weights, 
Thorn and Dalham, were conspicuous in front, as well as a straw 
jacket and green cap, which few recognized at the time, but which 
turned out to belong to the rider of Hopbloom. To this trio the 
latter part of the race was confined; and, weight telling up the 
hill, the three-year-old secured an advantage opposite the Stand 
which he was enabled to maintain to the end, and which gave him 
ultimately the victory by rather more than half a length. In a 
fine struggle for the second place Dalham just got the best of 
Thorn, who, in his turn, got the best of The Mandarin for the 
third place. The winner's antecedents would hardly have prepared 
| us to expect his admission into two of the chief races at the Ascot 
| meeting at a feather weight. The honours of the race, however, justly 
| belong to Thorn, who went very near winning with the crushing 
weight of 9 st. 4 Ibs., and who evidently retains the fine form he ex- 
hibited last year at Doncaster in his encounters with Thunder. 
Chevron made a sorry example of the Sister to Cremorne, his solitary 
opponent in the Triennial for two-year-olds, and then Jester gained 
new laurels in the Visitors’ Plate by carrying the highly respect- 
able weight of 7 st. 10 Ibs., and disposing of Lilian, La Coureuse, 
Cato, and six more. On Tuesday old Lilian tried to cut her field 
down, and on Wednesday she tried the waiting game; but both 
tactics were alike unsuccessful, and though she runs respect- 
ably for a great part of the way, she obviously tires very much 
at the finish of her races. 

The surprise of surprises was now to come, to the be- 
wilderment of those who looked on Petrarch’s easy victory 
over King Death, Coltness, and Bay Wyndham, as an ab- 
solute certainty, potiedeety as the Old Mile was just the 
very course to show off his brilliant speed. Absurdly extra- 
vagant odds were laid on his performing his easy task, and, as 
the horses rounded the turn into the straight, Petrarch appeared 
to be pulling double, and to be ready to pass his opponents when- 
ever he pleased. Hardly had they got fairly into the straight, 
however, when an extraordinary change came over his demeanour. 
He rolled and swerved all over the course, and at first a good 
many thought that he had broken down, and that his jockey was 
vainly endeavouring to pull him up. Now we are told that he was 
affected with a sudden tit of temper, such as has never visited him 
daring any of his previous races ; but whatever may have been the 
truth of the case, whether he fell lame or whether he turned sulky, 
the result was the same—he dropped out of the race in a 
moment, and Coltness, who had led the whole way, cantered 
in a winner by six lengths. This astounding upset of public 
running, as to which some explanation will pon. Be a be furnished, 
caused the concluding race of the day, in which Forerunner, in a 
very slow run race, disposed of Skylark by a length, to be almost 
entirely disregarded. 

The Cup day was hardly in any sense a happy one. The 
weather was rather depressing, and the racing of a very ordi 
kind. ‘With the exception of Apology, the competitors for the 
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were of second-rate quality. Forerunner, the second at the 


- Derby, was the favourite, but had to be content with being a bad 


third. Apology won easily by half a length from Oraig Millar, 
who followed, while Forerunner came three lengths behind. 
Talisman, the second favourite, was nowhere. 


REVIEWS. 


ESSAYS ON THE ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH.* 


beens volume opens with the prefatory notice invariably pre- 
tixed vo those collections of Essays on some particular subject 
by various writers which were brought into fashion some years 
ago by the famous Essays and Reviews. Each writer, we are 
assured, is responsible only for the opinions expressed in his own 
paper; and it is clear indeed that on some points there is con- 
iderable divergence of view among the eight contributors of the 
ten essays which are here brought together. That they are agreed 
on one point is implied in the fact ot their combination, and that 
is, that “ the endowment of research” is a practical desideratum. 
It is then a little remarkable that not one of them has even at- 
tempted to grapple with the real difficulties of the question. That 
research is in itself a good thing, and that it would therefore be 
abstractedly desirable to provide inducements for “ researchers ”— 
the term is a coinage of the essayists, not of ours—if that is the 
most effective way of promoting it, would be very generally ad- 
mitted. But, apart from the question of where the funds are to 
come from, the practical difficulties in the way are chiefly two— 
how are the proper objects for endowment. to be discovered, and, 
when they are found, how are we to secure their discharging the 
duties for which they are paid? On the former point none of the 
essayists offer any suggestion; the latter danger—that the person 
endowed might thenceforth rest idly on his oars—ought, Mr. Sorby 
says, to be rendered impossible, and he thinks this would be 
effected by appointing only for a certain number of years in the 
first instance, and then reappointing annually. The precaution is, 
to say the least, both clumsy and inadequate. It would not pre- 
vent a considerable waste of onthemeut belie the deficiency came 
to light; it would keep the genuine “ researcher ” in a constant 
state of worry, if he had to produce evidence of his persevering 
industry year by year; and it would be very difficult to provide 
tests for estimating the value of the evidence. One main object 
of such endowments is asserted, reasonably enough, to be 
to place an investigator whose work is not of a remunerative 
kind in a position of assured and permanent competence, 
which may enable him to devote his whole energies with- 
out distraction to his lifelong task; and Mr. Sorby himself depre- 
cates ‘“‘ the policy of much interference with his studies.” Yet his 
own plan would reintroduce the very element of uncertainty which 
it was intended to exclude. As regards the difficulty of how to choose 
the right man, Professor Max Muller has suggested that it might 
be met by some process of examination. But to this our essayists, 
who have small faith in examinations for any purpose, would cer- 
tainly and justly object. Without being prepared to endorse Mr. 
Mark Pattison’s wholesale denunciation of what he calls “the 
Jesuit system of external stimulus by examination and prizes,” or 
Mr. Sayce’s still more sweeping assertion that, “if a man really 
knows a subject, he is pretty certain to do badly when examined in 
it,” we may readily admit that examination is at best a rough and 
imperfect instrument, though it is often indispensable because 
there is no better to be had. It tests memory rather than original 
power, acquisition rather than taste for acquiring, cram rather than 
solid knowledge; and tor this and other reasons it is more applicable 
to boys or youths just ing from boyhood, than to men of 
matured mind and intellectual habits, to whom also it becomes 
growingly irksome. And on all these grounds, and others too, it 
would be almost worthless for the present purpose. 

Before quitting these preliminary objections to the proposed 
scheme, we may add that the nearest approach to an example of 
the endowment of research within our cognizance is not en- 
couraging. “ A learned clergy” is the standing boast of the Church 
of England, and it has long been tacitly assumed that one of the 
chief uses of what are called “ the great prizes of the Church ”—that 
is, well-endowed offices of dignified leisure, like deaneries and 
canonries —is the promotion of theological learning. How far these 
prizes have been bestowed as the reward of former literary services it 
might be invidious, and would be irrelevant to our present purpose, 
to inquire; bat it is curious to observe how very few theological or 
other works of any pretension have for the last sixty years, let us say, 
been undertaken by the actual holders of such offices. Dean Hook's 
Lives of the Archbishops can hardly be quoted as an exception, 
for it was desi and mostly written while he was still the 
hardworking vicar of a large town parish. On the other hand, 
the most learned work of research published for many years past 
by an Anglican divine is Dr. Pusey’s book on Daniel, which was 
composed by a canon, indeed, but one who was also a professor 
engaged in the active duties of his office, and actually produced 
to meet the ar of er duty. If we go back to a 
more remote period, same omenon appears. The t 
work of English theology pi last ~ was eae 
ably Bishop Butler's Analogy, and next to it his Sermons, Both 
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were published while the author was a vicar, and from 
that post he passed straight to the epi: an earlier age 
the author of the Ecclesiastical Polity was also a vicar, not 
a dean or canon. Dr. Wordsworth is almost the only example 
that occurs to us within livmg memory of a canon devoting hi 
leisure to theological research; but so marked were his studious 
tastes that he had already begun writing as Head-Master of 
Harrow, and has continued to write since he became Bishop. We 
imply no reflection on the indirect effect of such dignities as 
rewards of past theological studies, and thus the incentive of 
future exertion in others, while we admit that a younger average of 
age in the persons chosen might very much alter the results. The 
two primary objections, then, to the proposed scheme for creating 
and endowing a select class of investigators, whose lives are 
to be devoted to the prosecution of original research, 
do not lie against what Dr. Appleton calls “the econo- 
mical soundness ” of the principle, still less against the previous 
assumption that the enlargement of the boundaries of lnowledge, 
though not in the immediate and vulgar sense of the term pro- 
ductive knowledge, is per se beneficial and worthy of encourage- 
ment. There is first the question how the right manis to be 
selected, and then the perhaps still more difficult question how to 
secure his consistent and continuous discharge of services for which 
he is paid in advance, services of a kind im possible to be minutely 
defined, and which comparatively few are capable of estimating 
fairly. And while these grave difficulties, which stand on the 
very threshold of the inquiry, are passed over by the essayists in 
almost total silence, we cannot but think that they have spent 
much of their labour on irrelevant, however interesting, discussions, 
or in demonstrating truisms. 

The volume is divided into two parts, six essays being devoted 
to the establishment of “ principles,” and four more to illustrating 
them by “examples ” of particular studies which stand in need of 
being subsidized. The first part opens with what we need hardly 
say is a very able and interesting “ Review of the Situation,” from 
the pen of Mr. Mark Pattison, though we cannot think that it throws 
much light on the general question. It is, in fact, a restatement, 
in connexion with the new University Commission, of the claim 
put forward in his volume on “Academical Organization” for 
diverting the collegiate endowments, or a large portion of them, 
from the work of education to the work of research. While he 
laughs at the idea of paying any to founders’ intentions, Mr. 
Pattison remarks that the pious founder, “if he intended anything, 
intended to provide a maintenance to priest-students,” not to 
teachers ; and the present educational use of the endowments, which 
was stereotyped and extended by the legislation of 1854, is there- 
fore an entire departure from their origmal . That legis- 
lation has done much to disarm popular hostility to Oxford ; but it 
was based on a fundamental misconception of the proper use of 
such endowments, while it swept away the last vestige of the 
statutable obligations previously attached to their enjoyment. But 
this was not noticed at the time, owing to the educational duties to 
which the colleges had voluntarily devoted themselves :— 

Instead of retreats for study, the colleges had become, by a gradual trans- 

formation of which the history is familiar to all, public establishments for 
the education of youth. It must, at first, have been supposed by the public 
that the endowments of the colleges, whatever their original destination, 
were now employed in education. This belief may have satisfied that lower 
stratum of public opinion which I have described as fuund in the lower 
middle classes of English life, and of which the principle is that a man 
should “do something ” for his money. Meantime the feeling of the higher, 
or educated, class was conciliated by the great improvement which had been 
effected in the teaching and curriculum. It is an undoubted fact that 
Oxford stands at present much higher in the estimation of the community 
at large than it did in 1850. It exerts a much wider influence over opinion 
in proportion as it has become less ecclesiastical, less absorbed in futile 
th: ological disputation. Hostility to it is diminished, if it has not wholly 
disappeared. 
Mr. Pattison looks anxiously to the new Commission to correct what 
he regards as this fatal mistake; and it is important to note that 
the change which he, in common with some of his fellow-essayists, 
demands involves a complete revolution in the accepted idea of a 
University, which they regard as primarily designed, not for the 
diffusion of knowledge, but, like an academy, for its advancement. 
It is no longer to degraded into “a great national Lycée,” 
and, if undergraduates are still to be tolerated, it must be only the 
select few who “ have a true vocation,” or, as Dr. Appleton phrases 
it, are “ capable of engaging in the high studies ”—that is, the class 
of men who read for high honours, or would do so if the exami- 
nation system still prevailed. Of passmen et zd genus omne there 
must be a clean sweep made at once :— 

What is done with Oxford in the next two years will give the tone and 
set the example for the whole country for generations to come. Shall we 
have a university to which free science and liberal letters attract, by their 
own lustre, only such ingenuous youth as have a true vocation ; or shall 
we have a great national lycée through the routine of which we shall 
attempt to force willing and unwilling, apt and unapt alike, by the stimulus 
of emulation, of honours, prizes, and rewards ? 

Mr. Cotton, who is equally desirous that “the Universities 
should undergo a thorough padi 8,” professes more respect 
than the Rector of Lincoln for “ the pious founder,” and devotes 
the second essay to arguing that the endowment of research is 
precisely what he intended, as is shown by the old College statutes ; 
and accordingly “in these forgotten statutes a simple solution of 
the problem may be discovered.” To acertain extent Mr. Cotton of 
course proves his point easily enough. But it is obvious to remark 
that the kind of student life contemplated by the medizval fo 


mainly devoted to theology and the ancillary “ arts,” and combi 
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with a quasi-monastic system of religious discipline, differed from the 
modern idea of scientific investigation at least as widely as from 
the educational routine which has been gradually e upon 
it. And it might be added that, while—apart from the abrupt 
religious changes of the sixteenth century—the present collegiate 
system has grown up by a process of natural evolution, so to 
speak, from the medieval, the “ transfer of college endow- 
ments to study and to study alone” would simply revolutionize it. 
It does not necessarily follow that the change is undesirable ; but 
it must rest on some better ground than an illusory appeal to 
founders’ intentions ; and as the new appropriation of the money is 
to be “ protected by adequate guarantees,” while “ unencumbered 
by any obligation to impart instruction,” we should have been glad 
to know what guarantees Mr. Cotton would suggest. 

The next two essays, by Dr. Appleton, had already appeared as 
review articles, and are devoted to proving that it is wrong to 
subsidize education, and right, on economic grounds, to subsidize 
research. To the latter thesis, in the abstract, we have nothing 
to object ; but Dr. Appleton’s argument would prove more than 
he seems to intend. Thus, for instance, the higher kinds of 
authorship are as “ unproductive” as scientific research. Dr. 
Newman and Mr. Tennyson hold positions of unchallenged eminence 
in their respective lines, and no sane man would dream of com- 

ing the former with Dr. Cumming, or the latter with the 
author of Proverbial Philosophy. Yet it would probably be within 
the mark to say that, for every hundred volumes that are sold of 
Newman's or Tennyson’s works, Dr. Cumming and Martin Tupper 
sell their thousands. And as the practical question, we 
cannot think that Dr. Appleton’s argument is at all strengthened 
by his contrast of German fertility with English barrenness in 
works of original research. He is obliged to admit that it is “the 
educating class in Germany” who write these works, and more- 
over, besides the great difference of national temperament, the 
political circumstances of Germany for a long time past have 
naturally diverted into scientific and artistic channels the intellec- 
tual power which in England is largely absorbed in active political 
life. It remains to be seen whether the experience of the next 
century, now that Germany has become a powerful State instead 
of a “geographical expression,” will not reverse rather than 
reproduce the experience of the last. We have no space to 
examine in detail Dr. Appleton’s negative argument against the 
endowment of education ; but it is based on the same lofty con- 
tempt for what he somewhere calls the intellectual “ proletariat” as 
Mr. Pattison’s,and he accordingly thinks ita positive advantage that 
University education should be made dearer in order to exclude all 
but the aristocracy of mind. We entirely disa with his view 
that such a change “ would not exercise a prohibitory effect upon” 
very many “ parents whose sons are likely to profit by receiving ” 
such a training ; sons of poor clergymen e.g., and other professional 
men with narrow incomes, who are often sadly straitened as it is 
to scrape through their University career, perhaps with the aid of 
a scholarship. The abolition of all close foundations, originally 
intended for the comparatively poor, has very seriously increased 
this difficulty already, and any further step in that direction would 
be an act of cruel injustice. t Dr. — so completely sub- 
jects individual interests and claims to the exigencies of a theory 
that he considers it positively undesirable, “on political and social 
grounds,” for “ the élite” of a poorer class to be enabled by such 
assistance to rise to their natural level. 

Mr. Sayce makes a vigorous attack on the “ examination 
system at Oxford,” to which we have already referred; and as 

the present system, we have no doubt that there is a 
great deal of reason in what he says. His strictures would cer- 
tainly not apply with anything like equal force to the 
method of examination which was in vogue some twenty or 
five-and-twenty years - At the same time he unduly 
exaggerates the evils and depreciates the benefits incidental to 
any examination test, as such. We fully admit that Lord Macau- 
lay’s mind, brilliant as were his powers and marvellous as was his 
memory, was of an essentially commonplace kind, though of the 
very highest order of commonplace; and it seems that his chosen 
“blue and yellow” organ has lately condemned the competitive 
system substituted for patronage in appointments to the Indian 

ivil Service. There may be special objections to it in that case ; 
but the general argument for the value of examinations in 
Macaulay’s speech on the India Bill of 1853, andin the Report of 
the Committee on it, drawn up by him in the following year, is 
undoubtedly a sound one. There are cases to which it does not 
apply, and the choice of a “researcher” is one of them. Mr. 
Sorby closes the discussion of “ principles” with an elaborate 
proof, based on his own personal experience, that an investigator 
whose heart is in his work, and who “‘is able to devote to it his 
whole time and thoughts, free from the cares and distractions of 
any other occupation,” is more likely to succeed than one who is 
obli to combine it with some active pursuit. Who ever 


doubted it ? 

We have not much left for discussing the four “ examples ” 
of studies which would have a claim to support. But there is 
the less necessity for doing so, as nobody would dispute the claim 
of theology, history, biology, and the classics to share the benefit 
of endowments provided for scientific research. Mr. Cheyne’s plea 
for “the study of the Bible” is chiefly remarkable for the peculiar 
theory of a division of labour enunciated. Theological professors 
and parochial clergymen, whose office is to teach, must conform to 
“ received opinions,” whether true or not; but “an investigator” 
has to inquire into the truth of things, and, accordingly, “ cannot 


be faithful to a cure of souls without hurting his conscience.” 
Theological fellowships must not therefore be confined to clergy- 
men, and ought indeed apparently to be confined to laymen, for 
any “ ordination promise,” however indispensable, tends “ to injure 
the scientific spirit and impede the attainment of success in re- 
search.” Mr. Sayce vindicates the historical importance of com- 
parative philology, but his essay is rather a plea for founding new 
ne aon of different languages than for anything else. Mr, 
yer's essay on biology seems to us rather to tell against the 
neral argument of the volume than for it. He insists on the 
irect medical uses of most of the discoveries he anticipates, which 
might therefore prove remunerative; and, moreover, the variety of 
subjects specitied in detail. is so great that a very extensive 
outlay would be required for the proposed endowment—far 
larger certainly than could be obtained from any appropri- 
ation of University resources. The last essay in the volume, 
by Mr. Nettleship of Corpus, is one of the most inte- 
resting, and with the general drift of it we are quite in 
harmony. But it does not even advocate the endowment of re- 
search, still less prove the need for it; on the contrary, the writer 
strongly urges a closer union of learning and teaching, which is 
just what his fellow-essayists condemn. And he expressly insists 
that college tutors and professors, with their vacation of more than 
six months a year, have plenty of time for research, if they chose 
so to employ it. He also corrects the extravagant indictment 
against the examination system preferred by some of the other 
contributors, and admits that examinations are probably now “an 
essential part of the machinery of education”; while he indirectly 
corrects Dr. Appleton by tracing the comparative barrenness of 
our Universities in original work to its true cause in “ that general 
want of speculative interest which is characteristic of English- 
men”; and which, not the want of endowments, distinguishes 
England from Germany in this matter. It is “an inveterate 
tendency which can only be fully met by the arising of a new 
spirit.” His essay, which contains some leiied ble remarks on the 
importance of classical studies, is mainly a protest against the 
present “unhappy divorce of learning from teaching,” and we 
agree with him that this divorce is carried much further than it 
need be, or ought to be, in the Universities. In school work it 
isnotso easily remedied; for we are not at all prepared to follow Mr. 
Nettleship in his preference for day schools over boarding schools ; 
but that involves far too wide a question to be entered upon here, 
With one extract from his essay, which presents a striking con- 
trast in point of moderation and practical sense to many other 
suggestions thrown out in the volume, we must conclude :— 

Suggestions of this kind (and there are doubtless many others which will 
occur to minds more fertile than my own) might be acted upon without 
materially modifying the principles on which the course of studies at our 
universities is based. They require for their application no more than an 
increased elasticity in the examination system, with which, in its main 
features, I should not propose to interfere. I suppose that the demands of 
the examinations are nowhere more rigorous than at Oxford; but even 
there, if the mass of compulsory work were diminished, and a real freedom 
given to learn and to teach subjects falling outside the prescribed course, 
there would be little difficulty in communicating, to those interested in the 
matter, the elements of philological method, and removing from the Oxford 
system what no one interested in classical antiquity can but regard as a 
glaring defect. I am pleading for a kind of instruction with which I sup- 
pose all serious teachers and students of the natural sciences to be familiar, 
and which is indeed inseparable from the progressive pursuit of any branch 
of knowledge whatever. 

Classical study can maintain itself as a living element of knowledge, but 
not as a patchwork of accomplishments. The revival of learning in England 
requires the aid not of genius, but of ordinary ability and good will. Single- 
ness of aim among even afew like-minded persons can accomplish much, 
and it is to be hoped that the importance of research to education, its effi- 
cacy in strengthening the individual character of the student, and the 
general indirect influence of learning in preventing the degeneration of 
literature, will soon be recognized not by a tew but by many. In resources 
of all kinds, endowments, leisure, opportunities, our universities are excep- 
tionally rich. Much has been done to remove the old restrictions which 
prevented free access to these resources; the duty remains of employi 
them fruitfully, and adding a new element of well-being to the natio 
life of England. 


HAWTHORNE’S SAXON STUDIES.* 


R. JULIAN HAWTHORNE has made the boast of Diomed, 

and loves to pose as Tydides melior patre. His father, like 
himself, had a fondness for giving his opinion of foreign lands; he 
placed on record his views of England in the English Note-Book, 
and Transformation remains the est of guidesto Rome. He com- 
bined a good deal of strength with his subtlety, and when it was 
a question of saying what he thought of England, the strength per- 
haps predominated ; but his Ee were never coarse, and his 
work was never laboured or dull. His openness to impressions, 
his never-resting imagination, his candour, saved him from subjec- 
tion to a single passion—saved even the English Note-Book from 
monotony ; he was a critic, but never an enemy; and he would 
have been the first to see that an indictment against a whole 
nation is not only certain to be untrue, but certain to fail. But the 
moderation of the father is much too tame for the son to imitate. 
Saxon Studies are just one string of impertinences, four hundred 
pages long, against the people who, with ter kindness than 
wisdom, allowed the author to live amo em for some years, 
There is in one of the elder Hawthorne's books a sketch of a char- 
acter which irresistibly recalls itself as we turn over the pages of 
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the present volume; it is that of a Frenchman he met at the 
house of somebody whom he calls B—— :— 


The little Frenchman impresses me very strongly, too, so lonely as he is | 


here, struggling against the world, with bitter feelings in his breast, and 
et talking with the vivacity and gaiety of his nation; making this his 
ine from darkness to daylight, and enjoying here what little domestic 
comfort and confidence there is for him; and then going about all the live- 
long day, teaching French to blockheads who sneer at him, and returning 
about ten o’clock in the evening to his solitary room and bed. Before 
retiring, he goes to B——’s bedside, and, if he finds him awake, stands 
talking French, expressing his dislike of the Americans—‘Je hais, je 
= les Yankees!’ thus giving vent to the stifled bitterness of the wh 

Whether or not Mr. Julian Hawthorne ever tried to teach the 
Saxons French, or indeed anything except their own unworthiness 
and the superiority of Fifth Avenue, we do not know; but, for 
the rest, the picture is to the life. “ Bitter” and “solitary ” are 
the two words we are quite sure about in his character; ‘‘ Je hais, 
je hais les Saxons,” is his perpetual cry. 

The question which a man mustask himself as he reads this book 
is, what can have induced Mr. Hawthorne to stay so long ina city 
that he so cordially detested? The greatest and the happiest man, 
say some philosophers, ishe who isrichest inexperiences; but thereare 
some experiences whichit is hardly worth while to havegonethrough. 
Few persons would volunteer to spend a year at Aden for the sake 
of writing an account of it, and it was only under strong spiritual 
compulsion that Aineas trod the way that led to the waves of 
Tartarean Acheron. But no hint of compulsion is to be gathered 
from Mr. Hawthorne’s account of his visit to Saxony. He might, 
to all appearances, have spent in New York those precious years 
which he found so intolerable in Dresden. Why did he not? 
There he would have found himself in the midst of a people of 
simpie tastes and modest manners, whose commercial circles are 
scrupulously honest, whose intercourse is free from all traces of 

ity, whose newspapers are the admiration of the world, and 
who are wholly free from self-consciousness and vanity. How 
much better it would have been for Mr. Hawthorne's comfort and 
~— if he had stayed at home! It is true that in his preface 
he disclaims the idea that Saxon Studies are essentially Saxon. 
“The plan of his work requiring some concrete nucleus round 
which to group such thoughts and fancies as he wished to venti- 
late, and the Saxon capital happening to have been his residence of 
late years, he has used it, rather than any other place, to serve his 
turn in this respect.” If this is true, then London, Paris, and Rome 
may congratulate themselves on their escape. If Mr. Hawthorne's 
mind is furnished with a series of formule, “2 is vulgar,” 
“y is ugly,” “ is intolerable,” and if the individual examples 
which he substitutes for 2, y, and = depend entirely on 
the place where he happens to be living, then fortunate is 
the place which knows him not. Still the truth or falsehood of 
a proposition is generally held to depend upon the appropriateness 
of the subject to the predicate ; so that perhaps after all it does 
make a ditterence to the veracity of a remark whether it is made 
about Dresden or Damascus. In point of fact, there is very little 
in the book which can come under the head of general “ thoughts 
and fancies which the author wished to ventilate” (the thoughts 
were to be “grouped round a concrete nucleus” after being ven- 
tilated—Americans are great in metaphor) ; for from beginning to 
end the assertions have reference to Saxons, with just so much of 
general remarks about architecture, duels, woman, and good taste 
as relieves the volume from the appearance of being a mere chronicle. 
Mr. Hawthorne, therefore, makes a bold statement, though per- 
haps it is not bolder than most of his statements, when he says 
that “no deliberate assertion as to matters of fact that he has made 
is controvertible upon any grounds whatever.” We should be 
nearer the truth if we stated that every assertion as to matter of 
opinion, and almost every assertion as to matter of fact, is contro- 
vertible on a great many grounds. 

Any one who wishes to know anything about the realities of 
Saxon life must go elsewhere for his information than to Saxon 
Studies, which avowedly leaves all the serious side of existence 
quite outof sight. Saxon letters, philosophy, religion, the whole mass 
of questions which lurk under the term “ politics,” the change 
in the situation wrought by 1866 and 1870, art, education, the rela- 
tions between classes, are all omitted from this book of Studies. 
Still there was room for a book on lighter themes, and the seven 
a which Mr. Hawthorne calls “Dresden Environs,” ‘“ Of 

brinus,” “ Sidewalks and Roadways,” ‘Stone and Plaster,” 
“Dresden Diversions,” “ Types Civil aud Uncivil,” “ Mountaineering 
in Miniature,” make a very attractive-looking list. And the worst 
of it is that Mr. Hawthorne's unquestionable cleverness has made 
his treatment attractive, or would have done so, if one did not feel 
that the writer was all the while thinking, not so much of what he 
was describing, as of himself and of his own smart way of putting 
—_ Nothing could be more amusing than his moralizing about 
the Dienstman, that doer of odd jobs who stands in groups at the 
street corners, ready for a few groschen “to have engrafted upon 
him a part of our personality, to enact our character.” Why, asks 
Mr. Hawthorne, do the Dienstmen, who are essentially a labouring 
guild, produce the impression of being among the most indolent 
people in the city P— 

They wait for the job with an air as if the job itself were waiting : but 
no sooner do they fall to work, than ee ew abnormal and out of p.ace, 
and we long to see them with their hands in their pockets once more. The 
reason must be that, though their leisure is their own, their ].bour is always 
borrowed from some one else, and thus sits more or less awkwardly upon 
them. They have no personal interest in their work, nor can it be either 


regular or homogeneous. For them, therefore, work must evidently be 
demoralizing : and the only alternative being idleness, it follows that the 
. honorablest deed for Dienstmen is to do nothing. 


Or again, why are cabmen all over the world “so cross-grained, 
misanthropical, and cynical ” ? 

Is it because they are always sitting down, and thus never get a chance 
to work off their ill humours? There is certainly potent virtue in a man’s 
leg ; and were he anchored to a single spot, like a vegetable, it is odds but 
he would be a poisonous one. Cabbies, moreover, live in an atmosphere of 
petty exasperation. The state of the weather, and of their horses ; the per- 
verseness and stinginess of their customers; envy of their rivals on the 
stand; anger against Providence and the world for having given them 
nothing better to do—these and numberless other flouts of fortune come in 
for their daily quota of grumbled curses. The degree of a cabby’s interest 
in his fellow-beings varies as their probable need of his cab ; and he searches 
their faces only for the signs of ignorance or weakness which may enable 
him to get the best of the bargain. He begins each day sullenly ; ten 
minutes sooner, and he might have found an early worm ; and ends it with 
anathema, because ten minutes longer might have found him a belated one. 
Go where he will, his surroundings never vary ; his steed plods ever before 
him, his four wheels rumble behind, his = stands at his right hand, his 
toes still stub against the self-same old dashboard. He naps on his box— 
but even in his dreams is cabby still ; his nightmare is a just fare, his vision 
of bliss an exorbitant one. What has he to look forward to in life? and 
after death how does he expect to manage about his Droschky, which 
seems to have become an organic and spiritual part of him ? 


Passages like this, though with a strange uniformity they seem to 
dwell on the unpleasing rather than on the pleasing side even of 
Droschkydrivers and of Dienstmen, have yet a ring of the old 
Hawthorne in them, and nobody would say they are not clever. 
But when the author comes to be more definitely Saxon in his 
observations, his ill-nature defeats itself, as ill-nature always does, 
and his smartness becomes simply silly. What effect does he hope 
to produce by his wholesale attack upon the Dresden tradesmen— 
men who are just as rapacious as their class all over the world, and 
no more P 

Their eyes are dull to the culture and progress of the world, and, to all 

that is above the world, wholly blind. But they can spy a bargain through 
a stone wall, and a thievish advantage through the lid of a coffin. Never- 
theless, I am of opinion that a wider culture might help them to be even 
more truly themselves than they are now. Beautiful as is the untutored 
earnestness of their character to the eye of the psychologist, to the man of 
the world they seem deficient in the breadth and grasp of mind which would 
enable them most effectively to carry out their designs. With all the dis- 
position to steal that an ardent Saxon nature can have, they lack the 
wisdom so to commit their thefts as to secure the largest and most perma- 
nent returns. ‘There is a rugged directness in the way they pick our 
pockets which at first charms us by its naiveté, but ends with wounding 
our feelings and lowering our self-esteem. They take so little trouble to 
make their lies plausible, that we cannot pretend to believe them without 
blushing. It is easy to pay a bill of three times the amount of the original 
charges ; but to pay again and again for things which we never had, and 
which it is not even feigned that we ever had, gets to be almost painfully 
embarrassing. If I lay my purse upon the counter, it would evince a deli- 
cacy of sentiment in the shopkeeper to wait until I had turned away my 
eyes before taking it. Such a course would be to his advantage, besides ; 
for I could then ignore the theft, and we could continue our relations with 
the same frankness and cordiality as before, and in due course of time I 
might let him steal my purse again. But openly to transfer it to his till, 
while I am looking straight at it, seems to me tantamount to a wanton 
rupture of our acquaintance. There is originality, there is vigour, there is 
noble simplicity in the act, if you will; but our effete civilization is apt to 
forget its beauties in shuddering at its lack of clothing. 
This is not even an amusing caricature, because what it dwells 
upon is not in the least a peculiarity of the Dresdener. To have 
an eye for a bargain, to regard a customer as somebody to get 
profit out of, is a quality common to the race of: shopkeepers all 
over the Old World, and we do not know that it is any rarer in 
the New. But self-interest isa very safe guide in this matter. A 
Dresden shopkeeper knows as well as his brother of Regent Street 
or the Rue de la Paix that there is a point beyond which he may 
not go, and that open robbery is commercial suicide. 

We are truly sorry for Mr. Hawthorne if he really did not enjoy 
his stay in one of the pleasantest little capitals of Europe 
more than he seems to have done from his book. He was not 
without opportunities. He affects an eye fora ey and there 
was the Sistine Madonna and the Meyer Holbein for him to 
look at ; he seems to have an ear for music, and there was the 
opera, with Fidelio and Tannhduser for him to listen to as often as 
he chose. He owns himself a votary of Gambrinus, and there 
were the Bier-gartens in numbers. He is a man of letters, and 
Leipsic with its University and book-fair was within easy reach. 
He is fond of scenery ; there was the Saxon Switzerland. But he 
could not rest content with enjoying any of these; or, rather, his 
mode of enjoyment seems to lave always consisted a the con- 
templation of some purely imaginary peculiarities in persons 
enjoying them ties What shall we call those 

rsons,” he said, “who sit for five minutes before the Sistine 
Todean, and comment in strident whispers, and giggle, and retire 
as empty as they came”? Well, perhaps we shall have the same 
name for them as for those who settle for some years in a city of 
their fellow-creatures, and then print their “ strident whispers” in 
a book, and call it Saxon Studies, or by any other name. We 
will not group either class among those who, to use an elegant 
phrase of Mr. Hawthorne's howd themselves of 
their itch for besmearing everything with whi come in con- 
tact with the slime of their own pre _asanailig ; but we will 
wish both of them a little more humility, a little less self-conscious- 
ness, and a better mind. 
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TWO GENERAL HISTORIES.* 


7s excellent Mrs. Hannah More, who in her day did much 
for the cause of education, somewhere tells a story of a little 
country girl who, when asked what she was reading at school, re- 
plied, “Oh, sir, the Whole Circle of the Sciences.” “Indeed!” said 
the inquirer, “that must be a very work.” “No, sir, it is a 
very little book, it cost half-a-~crown.” And Mrs. Hannah More 
records the incident with evident contempt for a half-crown’s worth 
of science. What would she have thought if she could have 
seen the whole of European History compressed within the limits 
of a shilling primer? Still more would she have been amazed 
to find that a book so modest in name and price was written by 
one among the foremost of historical scholars, and was as well 
worth studying as if it had taken the outward form of a long 
row of volumes in the best morocco binding. Time was when it 
was looked upon as a touching act of condescension for a man of 
any note to address himself to the young and the simple—com- 
parable, let us say, to Henry IV.’s amiability in allowing his 
children to ride upon his back, and meriting such solemn compliment 
as Mrs. Barbauld pays to Dr. Watts:—‘“ The author is deservedly 
honoured for the condescension of his Muse, which was very able 
to take a loftier flight.” Nobody nowadays would be surprised to 
see the Muse of History put on the dame’s cap and spectacles, and 
devote herself to teaching the village boys and girls—except, in- 
deed, that the venerable dame of ancient days has been superseded 
by the certificated schoolmistress. 

It might have been thought that Mr. Freeman—whose muse, 
like that of Dr. Watts, is “ very able to take a loftier flight ”—had 
done wonders in the way of compression and simplification when 
he produced his General Sketch of European History. So the 
courtiers in the fairy tale admired the wondrous smallness and 
delicacy of the lapdogs which the two princes brought to their 
royal father; but lo! the third prince pulled out a nut, cracked it, 
and out jumped a spaniel so tiny that its predecessors seemed 
as mastifis and bulldogs in comparison. Thus does Mr. Freeman 
surprise us with a new History of Europe, compared to which his 
earlier one is a bulky folio. This Primer—one of the historical 
series now coming out under the editorship of Mr. Green—bears, 
as might be expected, a strong resemblance to the “ Sketch”; 
but at the same time the resemblance is only such as naturally 
results from the identity of author and subject. The lesser 
book has a distinct character of its own, and is not a mere 
abridgment of its larger predecessor. The general treatment is that 
with which all who have studied Mr. Freeman's works will be 


familiar. Rome—whether it be Rome in her vigorous youth fight- | 


ing her way up to power, or Rome enthroned as “ a lady for ever,” 


or Rome “ the slowly-fading mistress of the world ”—is the centre | 
of the story. “ Our history then will mainly be a history of the | 


way in which the Roman dominion came together, and of the 
way in which it fell asunder.” And if we miss time-honoured 
fictions, we get in return a real account of Rome’s birth and 

owth, admirable for its clearness and perfect simplicity, and with 
just sufficient allusion to the fables to enable the learner to under- 
stand their relation to genuine history. The same skill in seizing 


salient points and conveying distinct ideas is shown in the author's | 


treatment of what would in many hands be a hard and per- 
plexing subject—the peopling of Europe by the Aryans. A few 
words give the learner a glimpse of the modern science of language, 
and of its bearing upon history :— 

When we see that what we call night is in German nacht, in Latin noct, 
and in Greek nykt, and when we see the same kind of likeness in a great 
many other words, we need not doubt that all these tongues were once only 
ometongue. .... 

The people who spoke this old Aryan language once lived all together in 


the middle parts of Asia, and they found out some of the most needful arts, | 


and had got some notions of religion and government, before they began to 
spread in different directions. We know this, because many of the chief 
words which have to do with these matters are still the same in all or most 
of the Aryan tongues. 

Brief as is the paragraph devoted to the Semitic nations—we are 
glad that Mr. Freeman does not lend the weight of his authority 
to the modern affectation of “ peoples ”—a child who has read it 
will ever afterwards have a definite idea of their part in the world’s 
history :— 

These Semitic nations have filled a much smaller part of the world than 
the Aryans ; but their place in history has been very great. For the three 
religions which have taught men to worship one God, the Jewish, the 
Christian, and the Mahometan, all arose among them. 


The paragraph descriptive of the Greeks not only points out | 


why and how they came to hold so high a place in history, but 
also directs the pupil’s attention to the fact that the character of 
a people is to a certain extent determined by the physical condi- 
tions of the land it inhabits. The straightforwardness and sim- 
plicity of style which Mr. Freeman adopts for his young readers 
are characteristically displayed in this passage. Occasionally 
indeed, here and elsewhere, we might say that this simplicity is 
strained to quaintness, or even degenerates into baldness and 
poverty. The last sentence of the following extract may serve as 
an illustration of this tendency :— 

The whole of Greece is made up of peninsulas, islands, and valleys, cut 

* History Primers. Edited by John Richard Green. History o 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellow of Tris? Collen, 
Oxford, Knight Commander ef the Greek Order of the Saviour. With Maps. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1876. 


The Modern World. By J. A. G. Barton, Author of “Bengal,” “The | 


gn World,” &c.. Edinburgh and London: Blackwvod & Sons. 


off from one another either by the sea or by the mountains. Thus the men 
who dwelled in that land could hardly fail to become a sea-faring folk, and 
to plant colonies in other lands. They were also sure not to join under one 
government, but to keep apart in small states, each town or district being, 
or trying to be, independent of all others. - Now all these things, 
division into many small states, a sea-faring life, and all that such a life 
leads to, are things that greatly tend to sharpen the wits, and Greece was 
peopled by men who had more wits to sharpen than any other men. 
Another people in Greece might not have done such great things as the 
Greeks did ; and the Greeks might not have done such great things in any 
other land. But the land and its people fitted one another, and so great 
things came of them. The Greeks had the start of all other people in litera- 
ture and art and science, and, above all, in the art of government or politics. 
For they were the first people who made free commonwealths, and who put 
the power of the law instead of mere force and the arbitrary will of a single 
man. 


How skilfully Mr. Freeman threads his way through the maze of 
medieval politics may readily be believed. It is not his fault if 
the book becomes less attractive towards the end. The outlines 
of the story are of necessity less clear and simple in modern times, 
and the want of a centre round which to group events makes itself 
felt. The Reformation and its attendant movements might be 
such a centre, but all who write for schools know that it is neces- 
sary to pass over religious matters as if treading on hot coals. 
However, within its own limits the Primer will be found invalu- 
able, above all to that large class of readers who have already be- 
come familiar with the details of European history but have 
learned it as a collection of fragments, and who have probably 
never been able to fill up in their minds the chasm between 
“ Ancient ” and “ Modern” history. To such this Primer, tracing 
the outline of European history as a whole, with no break of con- 
tinuity from the Aryan dispersion to the still unsubdued insurrec- 
tion in Herzegovina, will be like the clue through a labyrinth. 
Some points might be amended in a second edition. The date 
of 1790 assigned to the attack made upon Switzerland by the 
French Republic is plainly a misprint for 1798. The war be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States began in 1812, 
not 1813; and the date of the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny 
should be 1857, not 1858. The ambiguous statement that, after 
1851, Louis Napoleon * called himselt President of the Republic 
for ten years,” will probably be mistaken to mean that he ruled 
for ten years as President. That among the Greeks “ tyranny was 
always held to be something in itself” can hardly be what the 
author wrote or meant to write. The printing, we may remark, is 
admirable for size and distinctness; and though we dislike the 
device of marking important words by the use of larger and 
blacker type, which makes the pages look as if they had been 
printed for oculists to test their patients’ eyes with, we know 
| that it is at present the fashionable thing among educational 
' authorities. 

From the Primer we turn to a larger, more pretentious, and, 
except for the similarity of subject, totally different work. 
Barton follows up his volume on the “ Ancient World” (see 
Saturday Review, November 6, 1875) with one on the ‘‘ Modern 
World.” “ The best study of man,” he avers, “is the future of 
| mankind”; and, in the spirit of M. Taine, he adds that “to 
qualify for that study it is necessary to know the history of the 
past.” As to that, the best counsel we can give him is to go 
| through a course of Mr. Freeman's works, irom the Primer up- 
| wards, whereby he might gain clearer and more accurate notions 
of the “ Heptarchy,” and cease to believe that “the ditlereut 
Saxon hordes” solemnly divided the country into “seven distinct 
principalities.” He might also learn that William the Conqueror 
did not aim at “ the annihilation of the Saxonsas a distinct race ”; 
and, after becoming aware of the existence of the Angevin Kings, 
he would no longer allow “ the Norman reign” in England a dura- 
tion of “ four hundred and twenty years.” ‘he Saxons, he informs 
us, were “at best half savages,’ and it was the feudal system, 
| introduced by the Normans, which “ inaugurated order, property, 
and civil subordination.” Does he think that “the Saxons’ were 
nomads or communists till the Normans came to “inaugurate 
property ” by taking possession of their lands? As for order, we 
should have imagined that it was “ inaugurated” by Eadwine of 
Northumberland, when he hung up by the water springs the brass 
drinking-cups which no man durst steal. In the reign of Edward 
Iil., Mr. Barton tells us, a naval victory was won “over the 
Spaniards off Espagnols.” It is not explained where Espagnols 
| is, and we suspect that the author, having seen the sea-tight 
off Winchelsea in 1350 mentioned as the battle of “ Espagnols 
| sur Mer,” has transformed the name of the adversary into that 
of an imaginary locality. Glancing over the later history of 
the English nation, we are impressed by a description of the 
sad state of morals in “the Stuart period,” when “a mistress 
made part of the settled paraphernalia of every great family.” We 
will only remark that, according to Blackstone, our law uses the 
term paraphernalia “to signify the apparel and ornaments of the 
wife, suitable to her rank and degree,” and we leave Mr. Barton to 
make sense of his statement. Tie atmosphere, he continues, was 
not “thoroughly purged till the reign of Anne—the age of 
Addison, Bolingbroke, Dryden, and Pope.” The mention of 
Dryden is peculiarly unhappy, because he died nearly two years 
before Anne came to the throne, and is not commonly supposed 
to have done much towards purifying the moral atmosphere. When 
we come to French history, we find Mr. Barton involving the 
Knights of the Temple and of St. John in a common accusation 
and acommon ruin. We need hardly say that the Knights of St. 
John, so far from being abolished, were awarded the forfeited 
| estates of the Templars, that they played a considerable part in 
| history afterwards, and that they lived to be one of the ostensible 
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causes of quarrel between Great Britain and Napoleon. Mr. Barton 
also informs us that the Teutonic Knights, “ were, like all knights of 
that age, monks and crusaders, and bound by the vows of poverty 
and celibacy.” A good many knights of “that age ”—seemingly 
the fourteenth century—would have been much amazed at being 
told that they were as a matter of course monks. Reference is 
twice made to the story of William Tell, but without any hint of 
its mythical nature. e are glad, however, to say that, though 
Mr. mentions Brute the Trojan, he does not go the length 
of believing in him. He gives us a great deal of original reflec- 
tion, conveyed in a style ing between the grandiloquent and 
the colloquial, and uttered with an air of infallible wisdom. We 
must own that he is a good patriot, albeit of too demonstra- 
tive a kind. On the merits of his own country he discourses as 
fervently as if he were responding to a national toast. The 
institutions of Great Britain “are at this moment absolutely 
the best in the world, her government the least faulty” ; her con- 
stitution “ is the envy and wonder of all nations.” “ ‘The material 
grandeur of England is great; it is only equalled by her intellectual 
and moral grandeur, which are on a similar scale.” And so on, 
till we are a little tired of hearing our own praises. As to the 
notion that any enemy could shake the power of England, it rouses 
him to the highest pitch of contemptuous indignation. “ It is 
now,” he exclaims, in his wrath regardless of gender, 
the Gallic cock that sputters through the mouths of her strutting colonels, 
and boasts of being able to uproot the British Islands from their founda- 
tions in the sea; or it is the staid Prussian general or semi-military 
politician, who calculates on paper the feasibility of conquering England at 
this time of the day by invading it again in Norman fashion ; or it is the 
Russian, who complacently praises his own moderation that prevents him 
from overrunning the diamond-paved shores of India; or it is the tall- 
talking Yankee who boasts of his ability to whip creation, Canada, and 
England out of existence. But which of these powers alone is at this 
moment equal to England ? 
By way of practical suggestions as to how invasions may be 
repelled, we are told that “the genius of a great nation,” when 
nee against the genius of one mind, however great—be it 
apoleon’s or Bismarck’s—cannot but be certain of success”; also 
that the English, “as a nation of horsemen,” “can at all times 
improvise an invincible cavalry ” which “ ought easily to beat back 
twice the cavalry and four times the infantry that any enemy 
could bring against it.” We do not profess to speak with authority 
on military matters, but we doubt whether a general could be 
found who would undertake to rout an invading army with no 
better force than an improvised cavalry. Upon other nations Mr. 
Barton is sufficiently severe, and towards the Americans he seems 
to feel almost personal enmity. We must confess, however, to 
being so weary of the gushing sentiment usually bestowed upon our 
kinstolk of the United States, that we are almost disposed to go 
with him in his protest against it. “The feeling implied is not 
reciprocated, and it is humiliating that England on her part should 
still be at pains to avow it.” Germany is taken to task for her 
military organization, which “it requires no prophet to foretell” 
be is to employ herself, in common 
wi eo uro owers, in conquering and civilizi 
Africa and other lands. rare 

We will conclude with Mr. Barton’s views upon modern Eng- 
lish literature :— 

In literature, the period of the Georges produced the best of British his- 
torians—Hume, Gibbon, and Robertson; the intellectual development in 
other departments being sustained by a brilliant galaxy of other writers, 
with Johnson at their head, whose era was extended to still later days. 
Since then the country has become more thoroughly utilitarian even in 
letters, and the rage for poems and dramas has been dying out. We do not 
know what would be the fate of a new Hamlet or Oihello at this moment ; 
we are certain that a new Paradise Lost would not be endured; and, if 
Tennyson is tolerated, it is only b he is pted as the last of a race 
that will not be perpetuated. Practical writing is now particularly valued ; 
and by the ill-educated classes novels also are much read. 

Perhaps, after all, “the ill-educated classes” are employing their 
time as profitably as if they were reading Mr. Barton. 


HE THAT OVERCOMETH.* 


M the number of works quoted on her title-page we may 
assume that Miss Aikin-Kortright has been engaged for some 
years in literature; but if we were to judge her only by her pre- 
sent production we should be apt to rank her as one of the youngest 
of the silly school, one of the most gushing of the sentimentalists 
who go into fits of rapture or despair over a fine sunset or a dead 
flower, making life a kind of emotional seesaw, where a “ stable 
equilibrium ” is the last thing to be found. The style, too, of the 
book is on a par with its motives; being that mixture of gram- 
matical inel and high falutin’ so indicative of youth and 
inferiority. en a book is prefaced by a modest deprecation of 
undue expectations on the part of the “ kind reader,” and launched 
with the interesting announcement that “its plan was suggested 
to the writer some ten years ago by her generous adviser and 
encourager, the late Bulwer Lytton,” we open it with misgiving. 
And when the heroine says, by way of comfort to a young man who 
has got into debt, “ God is alive, and all will come right some 
day”; when, by way of telling an inquirer that her mother died 
after her father, she says, “ In death they were not divided”; 


* He that Overcometh. A Novel. 2 vols. Fanny Aikin-Kortri 
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when, in answer to a natural exclamation of ise that some one 
had died young, she says,‘ Yes, many do; we might, Julia, but 
for God’s grace ”—we are p: d for the worst, and take our 
courage in both hands accordingly. Fortunately, He that Over-. 
cometh is not long, and the reader can a the sentimental bits 
if he likes, by which he will be considerably a gainer. How do 
such maunderings as the few extracts given below help on a story ? 
Surely the author ought by this time to have studied the art of 
composition to better purpose than to suffer herself to fall into 
such childish errors of taste as these :— 


I am afraid manhood is sometimes selfish, even in its dawn ! 

Woman, it seems to me now, is little more to man than the puppet of his: 
eae or—the serf to wait on his footsteps! In the first character, he 

ves her, “as a man is able ;” in the second, he bears with her affectionate 
Sane very proud of the vast merit that can call forth such. 

levotion. 

Poor, weak humanity! Weak man! Weak woman! but thus was it 
when earth was in the morning of young life; thus is it, in this last half 
of the iron nineteenth century, we are not better. than our fathers. 

= 


* 

I wonder whether such a thing could exist, as a true and tender friend- 
ship between two women whose heart’s incense rose before the altar of the 
same idol! I have read of such things in books, but then books are not all 
true, as I used to fancy them, and women are not angels walking through 
earth with snowy garments that no mire can defile. How beautiful life 
would be if they were, and if they could all carry unfading lilies and 
soothing balms in their hands. 

If love were immortal, man would be a god, but time and chance must 

happen to that as to other fair things. Yet how, for awhile, we all believe 
in love’s eternity ! how unwillingly we at last say to it, “ Dust thou art, 
and unto dust returnest !” 
Miss Aikin-Kortright is at times obscure as well as sentimental, 
and we fancy that her theology is not exactly such as would be 
endorsed by the Churches. hat does she mean by this queer 
bit of spiritual physiology ? 

I wonder whether God did not mean all women for the glory of mother— 
hood ; surely he did, when first he made this beautiful world. Only the 
little an he sent out of heaven on to earth, were not meant to fall as the 
star of the morning fell, and if they had not fallen, then every mother 
would have had a halo round her, like the glory that beams round the 
Madonna’s head. 

I wonder whether the woman who has been childless here, will meet in 
heaven the little souls that should have been hers on earth, and whether 
God will let them comfort her, making their love part of her heaven when 
they call her “ mother!” 

What strange things one dreams sometimes of that great kingdom-come ! 
Perhaps God lets us dream them to throw by these visions a little sunshine 
into the valleys below, where yew trees seem planted so thickly, that they 
hide too much of the sunshine from our eyes. 

So I will believe, I, lonely woman writing my own heart’s history, 
I will believe that little winged cherubim will welcome me in at the 
pearly gates, call me “mother,” and be my ministering spirit through 
eternity. 


What, too, does she mean by this P—“ A gleam of some- 
thing like light began to play over the scars of the old wo 
ae saw that he had at last won ”—which, by the by, “‘ he” 


had not. And was not the action of Guy wiping Rachel's eyes. 
rather an oddone? “A by would have said that we were 
lovers”; very likely; but a passer-by would have also said that 
they were singular young people in their manners, and that on 
the whole it might have been as well if Miss Rachel Arden had 
wiped her own eyes, and not left that necessary process to the 
man whom she loved and called “ Brother Guy.” 

He that Overcometh is of course a love story, with litile in- 
terludes of folly, flirting, vanity, and crime to make up the 
required number of pages. The heroine is this same Rachel Arden 
who tells the story, and whose somewhat misplaced love for 
“ Brother Guy,” dating in a certain sense from her cradle, accom- 
panies her through life and survives all the rude shocks to which 
it is subjected. For Guy, who has been in a manner brought up 
with her, has only the love of a brother for her, while Rachel has. 
for him that kind of feeling which makes her wish to die when he 
tells her that he is in love with Julia Darrel, and which causes 
her to press both her hands on her heart to still its beating 
while he pours out the tale of his passion. The chances are, 
by the way, that, if she had thus pressed both her hands on her 
heart to still its beating, Guy would have asked her if she had a 
pain in her side, and what was the matter with her? She lives 
through her disappointment, however, and does a great deal of tall 
talk which seems to relieve her. She compares Julia to “a 
pretty little rose with thorns all round the green stem, thorns 
that might sting him”; while she herself is “the flax that 
would have warmed, and clothed, and comforted” him, but was 
“trampled upon and despised.” Julia is the typical rival of a 
plain girl with a fond heart and devoted nature. Beautiful, 
shallow, insincere, a flirt, and not really loving her young lawyer's 
clerk, she soon throws him over for one Captain Bretton, who is 

t by the rose and defies the thorns, and who carries her olf 
to India, where she is what people call “in her element,” and has 
as much flirting and adulation as she desires. Meanwhile, Guy 
suffers as much as Rachel had sutfered before him, but he does 
not even yet see that his wisest course would be to allow himself 
to be warmed and clothed and comforted by the “ flax ”—which on 
its side asks nothing better. He only holds her hand and dries 
her eyes some time after her father’s death—this being his sole 
response to the “strange unspoken words” of Mr. in his 
last moments, the dying gentleman evidently wishing to get the 
young lawyer to promise to marry his daughter. It was with this 
view that they had been ht up like a village Paul and 
Virginia—he apparently never going away for school, or experience 
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of any kind, and she knowing as little of governesses or lessons. 
But, for a lad as he was, Guy was wonderfully dense both as 
to the state of Rachel's feelings and as to what is expected of 
him. He has no desire to be warmed and clothed by the “ flax ;” 
and when the sharpness of his sorrow about that faithless Julia 
has worn itself away, actually gets himself entangled in the 
meshes of a pretty fool, whose principal passion is for dress, and 
who is about as useful in a house as an idiot or a monkey. 

As silly as Dora in David Copperfield, Miss Vincent has not 
Dora's charm ; and, though loving and affectionate, she is substan- 
tially despicable, being untrue in = and, as is proved later in 
the story, dishonest in action. is promising young person is 
the sister of Mr. Arden’s successor, a young doctor of energetic 
habits and remarkable callousness, who for his own part desires to 
make Rachel his wife on account of her fortune of five hundred 
and seventy-five pounds a year—which indeed seems to have been 
@ princely sum at the quiet village of Warford, where all these 

ueer people live. But, though Rachel will have none of the 
ae, uy, who is contemptibly weak and silly, is caught 
by the prettiness of the sister, and marries into misery, as 
might have been expected. Alice knows nothing of house- 
keeping, and cares only for dress ; she gets into debt, tells lies, 
keeps the dinner waiting, and does not know how to boil 
eggs; she is also jealous and gpa exacting, and in every 
way a most undesirable person for a wife and mother. When 
Guy finds out his mistake, and has had enough of untidy 
rooms and uncomfortable dinners, he becomes very oom 4 indeed, 
and Rachel is required to set things to rights. is interferes 
with her own plans ; but she is always ready to sacrifice everything 
to Brother Guy, and accordingly she braves the gossip of Warford 
and gives up her pleasant acquaintances in London without hesita- 
tion. Mrs. Arden being now dead, and the — of Warford 
a of gossip, Rachel, having no duties to keep her to the 
old , and not liking to be talked of, has gone to London, where 
she lives alone in Sloane Street, and makes acquaintance with a 
t in the same lodgings with herself—a gentleman whose room, 
, and profession have all been shown her in a dream. For 
the author has evidently some odd notions on spiritual matters 
—and this is one of them. Rachel and her poet, Mr. Warburton 
Elmore, drift very slowly into a very cool engagement, and 
come at last to an appointment in India, the trousseau, and the 
wedding day; when the bridegroom proves faithless, and instead 
of putting in an ap ce sends a tel and then a letter 
postponing the marriage, and finally goes off to India alone, leaving 
the jilted lady to wear the willow with such grace as she can 
command. 

After this Guy and his father are made bankrupts, and Guy goes 
to eee ; but he comes out again and gets a post as clerk in a bank 
with fair prospects before him. Here, tempted by her insane love of 
dress, Alice steals some notes; for which theft Guy is taken up, 
tried, and condemned, and has “ to go over the wide seas branded 
for ever with a felon’s name.” Of course the husband and wife have 
the traditional unrestrained meeting in the cell, where she faints 
at his feet, and he is great and merciful; after which the years pass 
drearily, Rachel being the only stay and helper that Alice has for 
herself and her child. Thén Mr. Elmore comes back from India, and 
makes love to Rachel over again; which love she accepts in happy 
unconsciousness that in so doing she sins against her womanly 
dignity, and commits what is substantially a baseness. But a 
second time Mr. Elmore changes his mind, and transfers that 
weathercock which he calls his heart to “young Alice,” Guy’s 
daughter and Rachel’s godchild, grown now into marriageable 
maidenhood. And Rachel, with characteristic unselfishness and 
magnanimity, surrenders him. “Old Alice,” of course, does what 
is expected of her and dies, making confession of her guilt and 
exonerating her husband; Guy, having completed his sentence, 
comes back from over the wide seas; his innocence is made clear ; 
and he is rewarded with a ership in the very bank which, as 
a clerk, he was suspected of and condemned for a He opens 
his eyes at last to Rachel’s merits; and the two elderly lovers 
salve over the wounds of their battered hearts by uniting their 
middle-aged hands, the autobiographer closing her history with 
these words :—“ Ah! life will not sy Mee. 2 for our love! 
but then—then we shall have eternity!” We are afraid that poor 
Guy’s worst martyrdom is yet to come. 


OVER THE SEA AND FAR AWAY.* 
M® HINCHLIFF has given us what is in its way a model 


more than superficial; for when a man covers 36,000 miles of 
sea ina twelvemonth, to say nothing of wanderings to the interior 
from the seaboard, he cannot indulge himself in anything but 
flying visits even to the most attractive scenes and places of 
sojourn. But Mr. Hinchliff seems to have the gift of em- 
bracing in_a rapid glance all that is most suggestive and 
striking. He writes in a fresh and easy style which com- 
municates his ideas vividly to his readers, and he deals in 
continuous description of nature without giving us any sense 
of wearisome iteration. He is an old traveller besides, and a 
practical one. He has not neglected those opportunities of self- 
education which enable one to judge rapidly of men and things, 


* Over the Sea and Far Away ; being a Narrative of Wanderings Round 
the World. By Thomas Woodbine Hinchliff, M.A., F.R.G.S., President 
of the Alpine London: Longmans & Co. 1876. ‘ 


to know what ought to be seen, and how best to see it. It follows 
almost of course that he is ready to rough it when necessary, 
and, being always prepared against the worst, he seldom shows 
depression of spirit under misfortune. The book abounds in 
lively and characteristic incidents that relieve the long pano- 
rama of scenery which might otherwise somewhat pall on one; 
besides containing much useful information on subjects that espe- 
cially interested the writer. Naturalists and botanists in par- 
ticular may pick up many practical hints if they think of follow- 
ing in Mr. Hine iff's footsteps, while, at all events, they may 
learn a variety of facts as to the fauna and flora of the magnificent 
South American forests. 

Mr. Hinchliff and his companion sailed for Rio de Janeiro in the 
beginning of October 1873. After making some stay in Brazil 
and afterwards in the Argentine Republic, they rounded the Horn, 
or rather passed within it through the Straits of Magellan; they 
visited the chief cities and trading ports of Chili and Peru; made 
their way from Panama to the capital of California; and subse- 
quently, turning their faces westward, circumnavigated the globe by 
Japan, China, and Ceylon, coming back to England by the overland 
route. The mere account of the different steamers that conveyed 
them, of the occasional delays and difficulties they encountered, will 
sae exceedingly useful to tourists who may follow in their track. 

enerally speaking, these voyages may be accomplished very com- 
fortably by a fairly good port. who can dispense with continual 
excitement. The packets, as a rule, are commodious, well found, 
and well managed, although there were exceptions. The Santa 
Rosa, for example, which carried them northwards from Val- 
paraiso, supplied a novel and picturesque experience, even to a 
veteran wanderer like Mr. Hinchliff. Going on board, he saw 
“not only a steamboat, but a travelling fair, a market, a cattle- 
show, and a farm-yard combined.” On both the decks, the pas- 
sages that ran round between the cabins and the sides of the shi 
had been appropriated to petty traders. In stalls slightly feos. 
by screens of sacking, men, women, and children squatted or lolled 
among their heaps of goods—chiefly vegetables, but occasionally 
an assortment of fancy articles. Mr. Hinchliff could only force his 
way into his cabin over the dirty legs of a slumbering melon 
vendor, and every yard of space below that was not appropriated to 
the traders and their wives was densely packed with different 
kinds of animals. To say nothing of the din and the discomfort, 
it was a reflection equally obvious and alarming that, in the event 
of a sudden hurricane or a fire, the crew would be entirely helpless 
and the boats probably unavailable. And the danger of fire is 
always imminent in climates that parch up the woodwork of 
the ship till it is ready to blaze away “like a box of lucifer 
matches.” For instance, they could hardly have found themselves 
in more luxurious quarters than on board the handsome vessel that 
took them from San Francisco to Japan. There were spacious 
decks and saloons, an excellent library, a luxurious cuisine, well- 
drilled stewards, and a very select company of passengers. But 
without being unduly nervous or imaginative, the thought of the 
appalling catastrophe that might be caused by a stray spark would 
be sufficient to keep one in constant anxiety; for these steamers 
are built of the most inflammable pine-wood, and the most 
powerful fire-engines would avail nothing if an outbreak of 
flame were fanned by afresh breeze. As for any chance of 
rescue, it may be surmised what that might amount to when 
we are informed that during the whole course of 5,000 miles 
they neither —— ships nor land. The crowded steamers that 
ply between Panama and San Francisco are in all respects the 
reverse of that luxurious China, and are clearly to be avoided if it is 
in any way possible. The Company lower their fares to compete with 
the Pacitic Railway, and make no extra charge for feeding their pas- 
sengers. The consequence is that the line is in high favour with 
people who are poor and not over-particular. Mr. Hinchliff gives 
a humorous account of the mixed multitude who carried every- 
thing before them with an “ugly rush” on their arrival from 
Colon, but it was one of those sensational experiences of travel 
which are much more enjoyable in the retrospect than in the reality. 
Nor was it a pleasurable excitement when they fell in with a 
crippled steamer belonging to the same Company, and had to tow 
her a distance of eight hundred miles, sharing their coarse and scanty 
supplies with her half-starved passengers. ‘“ Making connexions,” 
too, was sometimes difficult, as when, desiring to make a start 
southward from Monte Video, the travellers found their plans upset 
by the sudden imposition of a sanitary cordon which extended even 
to the remote passes leading down the western slopes of the Andes. 
Onthe whole, along the route which they followed ve saw to advan- 
tage, from the decks of their steamers, a great deal of country that 


ee en ae ily it pooleses to bo nothing | would hardly have repaid a closer inspection, even had it not been 


practically inaccessible by land. It was a picturesque voyage 
through the winding reaches of the Straits of Magellan, skirted 
by a magnificent growth of evergreens and water-plants due to the 
— moisture of the climate, and backed up by wild forests 
and snow slopes which were illuminated between the driving storms 
of sleet with brilliant bursts of sunshine. They kept close to the 
long, straight western coast-line of the continent, even when they 
had not opportunities of examining it at unwelcome leisure, as 
when lying off the wharf at some coaling-station, or slowly 
shipping consignments of coffee-bags as they simmered in the glare 
of some open roadstead. The general character of the scenery was 
monotonous in the extreme, especially in the baked tints of its 
colouring. The slopes and the narrow belt of country between the 
higher Cordilleras and the low parallel coast ranges of hills are in- 
variably torrid and tawny. The rainfall is insignificant even in 
the wettest season. The watercourses which occasionally descend in 
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destructive floods are dried up for the greater part of the year, and 
itis only by elaborate and costly irrigation that it is possible to pre- 
serve the appearance of verdure anywhere during the Chilian and 
Peruvian summer. But, though the eye is apt to w of these 

ess of the air during the day and the consequent transparency 
oe atmosphere. And the naturalist finds objects of cease- 
less interest in the fish with which the ocean is alive, and the 
sea-birds that swarm in countless multitudes off the rocky pro- 
montories and islands. One evening Mr. Hinchliff was leaning 
over the side of the ship :— 

I was rather startled [he says] by the appearance of illuminated fish. 
Porpoises were racing alongside of us in their own delightful fashion, and 
were as perfectly luminous under the dark water as if they had been under 
the influence of limelight at a theatre. We could distinctly see the move- 
ment of head and tail and fin through their whole course under water, and 
each one left behind him a track of brilliant sparkling light, exactly like 
the tail of a sky-rocket with the refulgent whiteness of silver. 

The variety and profusion of fishes for food explain the abundance 
of the sea-fowl, whose marvellous deposits, discovered after the 
diminution of the yield from the silver mines, have tempted Peru 
from extra’ ce into insolvency. But the strange thing is 
that, although their favourite diet is fish, and there can be no fear 
of short commons in that respect, a passing ship should have such 
an extraordinary attraction for these birds. Huge albatrosses, 
twelve feet across the wings, followed the steamer northwards from 
the southern point of Patagonia, and only began gradually “to 
tail off” as she drew into the warmer latitudes near Valparaiso ; 
while the travellers were accompanied from San Francisco almost 
to Yokohama by the party of monster gulls that started with them. 

Perhaps no part of Mr. Hinchliff’s narrative is more attractive, 
or more likely to prove tempting to tourists, than that which 

ives an account of his visit to Brazil. It is not necessary to be, 
ike him, an enthusiastic botanist, in order to understand the 
leasure with which he found himself, for the second time in 
fis life, domesticated in snug quarters at Petropolis. At 
Petropolis the Emperor has established a German colony, and 
built himself a summer palace. Embosomed among hills, woods, 
and meadows, it is situated in comparatively cool regions forty 
miles from Rio, and nearly three thousand feet above that capital ; 
and it comes as near the ideal of an earthly ise as any spot 
we have heard of elsewhere, the Vale of Kashmir not excepted. 
We hear of camellias in the garden strong enough to bear 
your weight when you climb them to gather the blossoms, and 
showering down flowers in the season in such profusion that the 
fallen leaves had to be wheeled away by the barrow-load. Under 
cultivation by Scotch gardeners, our rarest hot-house flowers 
grew in the open air in rank luxuriance; but the great charm 
of the country was in the virgin forests. There, as elsewhere, 
man has been industriously pursuing the work of devastation. 
Small settlements have been springing up in the sequestered 
valleys, surrounded by enclosures of vegetables that are reared for 
the Rio markets, and from time to time spaces are cleared, 
“where blazing trees, frightened snakes, and bamboos bursting 
like bomb-shells make way for patches of the rich strong grass 
which is cut three or four times a year as food for the necessary 
sheep or cattle.” Still enough of the forest is left untouched to 
afford the visitor endless enjoyment and scope for limitless wander- 
i We do not profess to know anything by name of many of 
the flowers which sent Mr. Hinchliff into raptures. But we can 
conceive the effect of fuchsias fifty or sixty feet high, one mass of 
bloom from the top to the bottom, standing side by side with lofty 
groups of tree ferns, drooping in “natural umbrellas with their 
green and lace-like fronds.” And we can sympathize with the 
plant-hunters’ enthusiasm as they went plunging into dark and 
tangled jungles under the dense canopy of boughs and leaves, 
shouting to each other when they lighted on some unfamiliar species, 
and emerging from their quest into the bright daylight, dishevelled, 
bathed in perspiration, and covered with moss. his more 
special department of mountaineering Mr. Hinchliff did little or 
nothing. Looking longingly up to the summits of Tupungato and 
er, from the plains of Chili, he remarks that they are 
probably removed beyond the reach of mortals. The conquest of 
the monarchs of the Alps has been followed by the ascent of some 
of the loftiest peaks of the Caucasus. But the peaks of the Cau- 
casus, owing to the rarefaction of the air, are on the extreme 
limits of human endurance. Authorities, as Mr. Hinchliff tells 
us, are that at 21,500 feet in the high Himalayas man feels 
well nigh incapable of further exertion. Tupungato is 1,000 
feet higher, Acongagua 1,500 feet higher still, and it is believed 
that the air of the Andes is more rarefied than that of the Hima- 
layas at a similar level. It is difficult to convey by casual se- 
lection any adequate idea of the contents of a bulky volume of 
rapid travel which we have not found to be a page too long; but 
We can assure our readers that, whatever their tastes, they can 
hardly fail to find much to enjoy in it. 


SHAKSPEARE SCENES AND CHARACTERS.* 


~HAKSPEARE'S plays have naturally been at all times a 
favourite source of subjects for pictorial illustration, but 
seldom with very satisfactory results. Now and then, perhaps, an 
expressive picture has been produced ; but, as a rule, the towering 


* Shak Scenes and Characters: a Series of Illustrations by Ger- 
man Artists. With Explanatory Text selected and arranged by Pro’ 
z Macmillan & Co. 1876. 


fessor 
E. Dowden, LL.D. London 


deur of the poet's genius dwarfs into insignificance even the 
efforts of realistic art to rise to such an intellectual alti- 
tude. Inacertain degree illustrations to Shakspeare are useful 
in suggesting ideas of scenery or costume, and there is no 
doubt a large class of people who require the assistance of pic- 
tures in order to understand the significance of words. On the 
whole, however, the pictorial interpretation of Shakspeare is 
usually infinitely below the imaginative force and splendour of the 
text, and serves only to distract attention or often to turn impres- 
sions into a wrong groove or a lower key. Concentration is es- 
sential to the thorough enjoyment of Shakspeare, and those have 
the master at his best who give themselves up to him unreservedly. 
We have now before us a very handsome volume of pictures by 
German artists illustrative of Shakspeare, which in some respects are 
superior to ordinary efforts in this way. Yet, after all, by the side of 
Shakspeare they strike one as poor and disappointing, and as tend- 
ing to lower and, we may even say, to vulgarize, the magic of his 
resentations. The aroey me y Pecht, shows us Lear, with 
ordelia in his arms; but the idea which it suggests is not one of 
agonized despair, but rather that both Lear and Cordelia have a 
wonderful growth of hair, and that Cordelia is a particularly plum: 
and well-nourished specimen of her.sex. Next,we have Oberon an 
Titania, by Schwérer ; but we must say they are in bulk and build 
very German fairies, and the opposite of ethereal. Nothing could 
be more remote from Shakspeare’s conception of gossamer sprites. 
Titania’s buxom proportions in the picture are evidently due to 
a hearty diet of beef and beer. Pecht’s “Joan of Arc before the 
Dauphin ” is a spirited and dramatic rendering, and as m 
may be said for Adamo’s “ Meeting of Warwick and Edward,” 
Pecht’s “ Bolingbroke at the Coffin of Richard II.,” Schworer's 
“ Petruchio,” Adamo’s “ Hotspur and Kate,” Pecht’s “Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn,” Makart’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” and 
other representations of dramatic action; but in the more serious 
subjects, where expression and not mere grouping is required, the 
artists rarely succeed. In both the scenes from Romeo and 
Juliet by Hoffmann and Pecht the figures are much too mature ; 
Juliet, in Hoffmann’s picture, being almost matronly. Pecht, 
in “ Richard III.’s Dream,” introduces us to a dozy person 
in bed, who is only mildly impressed by his ghostly visitors. 
In Adamo’s “Hubert and Prince Arthur” there is merel 
the bare, brutal incident without the poetical tenderness wi 
which Shakspeare invests it. Adamo’s Falstaff is common- 
place, though nothing can be better than the Prince’s look of 
suppressed amusement; and his Benedict and Beatrice are sin- 
gularly spiritless. Hoffmann’s Sir Andrew Aguecheek is little 
tter than caricature. Perhaps the most finished and complete 
— in the book is Pecht’s scene from All’s Well that Ends 
ell, which is full of colour and animation, yet delicately 
touched; but the same artist’s “Hamlet” is a mere Parisian 
dandy. Both Hoffmann’s studies are prosaic and conventional, and 
Adamo’s Lady Macbeth ridiculous. Schworer’s Imogen is another 
fat, stupid-looking Gretchen. There is a very fine sketch by 
Spiess trom Measure for Measure, and his Cleopatra is also 
irable. Hoffmann’s Prospero is graceful and stately. Taken 
altogether, these pictures, though deticient in intellectual qualities, 
are good of their kind, with an air of dramatic liveliness which is 
attractive. They are also ved in excellent style. We cannot 
say that these illustrations help us much in the enjoyment of 
a m this, and taking them as works of art, they make a 
As a rule, we suppose, elegant table-books are chiefly meant to 
lie on a table, and are rarely taken up for the purpose of serious 
perusal. We should certainly deeply commiserate any one who 
attempted to read the letterpress to the present volume. In all 
literature there is perhaps nothing more dull, dismal, and un- 
profitable, taken as a whole, than Shakspearian criticism. Here 
and there, no doubt, we come upon a writer of superior discern- 
ment, such, for instance, as Coleridge, who, if he adds little to 
the illumination of Shakspeare, at least starts fancies of his own; 
but, for the most part, criticism on this subject is a depressin 
exhibition of fussy self-conceit and commonplace twaddle. “ Poor 
bard! ”—this seems to be the idea in the minds of these dense 
and dreary criticasters—“ poor bard! where would you be with- 
out our help?” It is difficult to understand the amazing sup- 
position that S , of all poets, requires such elaborate 
elucidation, and still more difficult to conccive how any rational 
being should prefer to read all sorts of weak speculation and 
prosy comment on Sha to ing Shakspeare for him- 
self. Professor Dowden is a deep student in his subject, and 
has evidently drudged through an immense mass of rubbish, 
German and other, in the course of his researches. Another 
of the delusions about Shakspeare which are prevalent at the 
present day would seem to be that any foreigner is, by instinct 
and education, infinitely more capable of appreciating and ex- 
— is genius than any Englishman; and that, in fact, 
ut for German insight, Shakspeare would never have been more 
than faintly revealed to his own countrymen. In a similar way it 
was lately given out by a certain school of modern culture that 
garbled and distorted versions of Shakspeare’s plays in the vulgar 
and atical Italian which serves the of operatic 
librettos supplied, when combined with abundant gesture and 
melodramatic intonation, a much more refined and intellectual 
entertainment than an articulate recital of the poet's unapproach- 
able . This delusion, however, seems to have now had a 
sudden collapse. Professor Dowden, who has edited the critical 
extracts in this volume, appears to have a similar respect for the 
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clumsiness and affected profundity of German criticism. He ex- 
plains in his preface that the plates given into his charge were 
accompanied in a German edition by “ a pleasant little causerte” on 
each of the plays referred to; but “these essays, though light and 
genial, seemed more suitable to the German than to the English 
reader.” How far the essays in question deserved the epithets 
applied to them, or why English readers should be thought less 
capable of appreciating light and genial essays than Germans, we 
cannot undertake to say; but Professor Dowden has certainly 
taken care to exclude these objectionable qualities from the “select 
body of extracts from the best writers—English, American, 
French, and German—who have contributed to the criticism 
of Shaks .” For our own part, we should be tempted 


to say t the Professor had scrupulously confined him- 
self, not to the best, but to the worst, writers he could 
find. The German writers whom he quotes, display German 


verbosity at its worst, and the editor himself has in some cases 
to apologize for it; and, with a few eminent exceptions, the 
English critics whom Professor Dowden rescues from obscurity 
write in a very heavy and pedantic way. 

It is not easy to see why it should be thought necessary that 
these pictures should be accompanied by anything save the passages 
of Shakspeare which they are intended to illustrate, and which 
might be supposed to be in themselves sufficiently explicit. The 
objection to the critical extracts here collected is that they go 
beyond the question of pictorial illustration, and are out of 
keeping with the character of the book; and also that, as 
a sample of Shakspearian criticism they are singularly ill chosen, 
being for the most part bad in ys and stupid in matter. 
The illustration to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, for instance, 
is coupled with a slipshod piece of writing by “Richard Grant 
White,” whoever he may . the only remarkable thing in 
which is the discovery, as he puts it in his slangy way, that 
“Shakspeare never worked for nothing.” Then follows a solemn 
demonstration by Gervinus that Shakspeare in this play has 
* clothed intangible phantoms in bodily form.” After a passage 
from Dr. Maginn in which there is a little life and sense, Dr. Ulrici 
takes up the maundering strain, and tells us that “ the parti- 
cular modifications of the general comic view which results 
from this ironical parodying of all the domains of life, at once 
determines and gives expression to the —_ grand idea which 
reduces the whole to organic unity.” Joan of Arc is illustrated 
by dull extracts from “Thomas Kenny” and “Henry Reed,” 
which thave nothing whatever to do with the picture, and by 
another screed of Dr. Ulrici’s sermonizing. As an accompaniment 
to a scene from the Third Part of Henry VI., we have a long 
twaddling disquisition by another unknown authority, “ Richard 
Simpson,” on “ The History of the Crown in Shakspeare’s Plays,” 
besides an essay on the authorship of the play by the highly in- 
genious Mr. . Romeo Juliet is ple Pam by some 
sentimental rant by M. Philaréte Chasles in the following style:— 
“The nightingale’s song comes from the depth of the grove. The 
flower-cups are half-closed. A pale lustre illumines the foliage of 
the forests, and the brow of the hills. The profound re con- 
ceals, we feel, a procreant force; the melancholy bashfulness of 
nature is the veil which hides a burning emotion. Beneath the 

or and coolness of night and its orb, we are aware of restrained 
impetuosity, and of flowers brooding in the silence and eager to 
burst into blossom.” Then Kreyssig drones about the “ moral 
spirit” of the play, and we are further treated to three or 
four pages of trite moral reflections by “W. W. Lloyd,” on 
the “vehemence and precipitancy of action” in this work. 
The dismal Kreyssig seems to be a special favourite with Pro- 
fessor Dowden, for he is turned on again in connexion with 
Richard IT. and gives us five pages of jargon about that monarch 
being a dilettante when he should have been an artist,and how he 
failed because “the alternately gleaming and glooming pheno- 
menon was wanting in true substance and the quickening soul.” 
One Rétscher is another luminary of the same Tied, who proses 
on_through three big pages. 

We cannot attempt to go through the whole of the volume; 
but, with the exception of one or two suggestive passages from 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, and one or two other really capable 
critics, the bulk of the matter is of the insipid and worthless kind 
of which we have given a taste. No doubt there is room for 
criticism on such subjects, especially as to the authenticity of 
certain nye of the works attributed to Shakspeare; but criti- 
cism, to be worth anything, ought to be presented in a complete 
and systematic form. It is surprising that a person of so much 
i ce and genuine enthusiasm for Shakspeare as Professor 
Dowden should have thought it worth while to put together such 
a mass of idle twaddle. 


LINDSAY’S HISTORY OF MERCHANT SHIPPING.* 


M® LINDSAY, the first two volumes of whose History of 
A Merchant Shipping and Ancient Commerce we have already 
noticed +, has now completed his useful work. Having in the 
former half of the book traced the arts of shipbuilding and the 
ee eee by sea and land to 

ir earliest origin, and followed the various steps of their de- 
velopment to the beginning of the present century, he now presents us 
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with a record of what has been done in the way of private enterprise 
and public legislation to promote and to regulate the great interest 
which he has set himself to chronicle. In some respects it may 
almost be said that the changes which the last two-thirds of a 
century have witnessed equal, if not surpass, the whole amount of 
rogress made from the infancy of navigation to the present time, 
ere are three main divisions under which Mr. Lindsay's history 
of this period naturally falls—the repeal of the Navigation-laws, 
the introduction of steam as a propelling power, and the legislative 
provision for the safety and well-being of the seaman. As regards 
each of these leading topics, what his pages have to tell is a re~ 
volution almost amounting to a new creation of things; and in 
respect to each division of his narrative he is able to ‘speak 
with the authority of one who has had a share in bringing 
about those beneficial results which mark this period of our 
maritime history. Mr. Lindsay was one among the few of our 
shipowners who were pre’ to face, not only without terror, 
but with confidence and hope, the surrender of those exclusive 
privileges on which it had been popularly believed that the mari- 
time strength of Great Britain was based. At a moment when it was 
believed by many that the repeal of the Navigation-laws was 
about to drive the British flag from off the sea, he was not afraid 
of contracting for the construction of six ocean-going vessels of 
1,000 tons each, to be built, two at Sunderland, two at Maryport, 
one in Dundee, and one in Jersey, for the East India and China 
trade, which to shipmasters of the old school seemed destined to 
form henceforth an American monopoly. Persons interested in the 
mercantile history of a generation ago may even now recall to 
memory the race home from Whampoa with the new teas, when 
the Flying Cloud, the crack clipper of America, was beaten by the 
Ganges, one of Mr, Lindsay's six new liners, getting into the 
London Docks just six hours before her rival. e may admire 
the energy and enterprise shown in this very questionable sort of 
competition, without exactly approving the ticular form in 
which it was displayed. We are giad to find that our author renders 
justice to the late Mr. Richard Green of Blackwall, who manfully 
supported the Government in repealing the Navigation-laws, getting 
up at a City dinner where dismal speeches were made by his 
brethren in the shipping business, and saying, “ We, the British 
shipowners, have at last sat down to play a fair and open game 
with the Americans, and by Jove we'll trump them”; and meeting 
the defiance sent over the Atlantic in the shape of the formidable 
Challenge, by building a ship named the Challenger, which utterly 
eclipsed her. 

It is difficult at this distance of time to realize the state of 
public opinion which prevailed, not among the shipping interest 
alone, but throughout the country generally, on the subject of the 
Navigation-laws. It was widely believed that the maritime as- 
cendency of England had grown up with protection to British 
shipping, and it was argued that, with the surrender of that shield 
of defence, would surely follow the loss of her supremacy, the 
disappearance of her mercantile flag from the seas, and the decline 
of her navy among those of the maritime Powers. Although 
no more than an historical interest now attaches to the progress 
of the struggle, Mr. Lindsay's sketch of the controversy in and 
out of Parliament is of value as a record of one of the most 
signal triumphs ever won by truth and common sense over anti- 
quated prejudice. A generation bred and well nigh born under 
Free-trade can hardly realize the effort which it cost the nation to 
cast the skin of traditional belief. Things have indeed turned 
out in some respects startlingly the reverse of what the most self- 
reliant of prophets would have predicted. Who that then saw in 
the threatening strides of American shipbuilding a ‘call to a 
national effort akin to that of a people’s rising to arms, could con- 
ceive that within thirty years hardly an ocean-guing ship of an 
size would represent the commerce of the United States wi 
the East, and that the entire Atlantic traffic would pass from 
American to British steamship companies? The fattle of 
Protection and Free-trade has been fought out, with the result 
of a signal triumph to this country over an antagonist which 
boasted its youth, its freedom, and its power of infinite ex- 
pansion. To the eye of a statesman the supremacy at that 
time was due to the superiority of the native American 
seamen, both co ers and crews, in education, and in the 
stricter code of laws which regulated the management of shi 
ping. Most of the seafaring countries of Europe were y 
jess in advance of England in the system of educating and con- 
trolling their seamen. From the Board of Trade Commission 
issued in May 1847 dates the important movement in this coun- 
try which has since done more than make up the lee-way of cen- 
turies. Another t step in advance was the suspension of the 
Navigation-laws by Lord John Russell in January 1847. The 

gress of the struggle which followed, both in and out of the 

islature, is traced by Mr. Lindsay, who has been seconded by the 
friendly zeal of Earl Russell in revising this portion of the work. 
It will remain asa permanently valuable chronicle of a contest over 
which all parties have long ago shaken hands. It was not indeed 
at first that the benefits of unrestricted navigation satistied the 
sanguine promoters of the new policy. Despondency seized large 
classes of shipowners. Concurrently with this revolution in the 
shipping trade came the commercial panic and distress which led 
to suspension of the Bank Charter Act. The question of 
reciprocity, especially with America, then as now the home of 
unyielding Protection, and the problem of the coasting trade, 
were far from being disposed of by the first measure of libera- 
tion, It was not till the 23rd of April, 1849, that the Govern- 
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ment Bill repealing the Navigation-laws passed the third 
reading in the Commons by 275 votes against 214. In the 
Lords, strongly opposed by Lord Brougham, but supported by the 
Duke of Wellington, it passed on the 12th of June. On the 26th 
of that month, when it received the Royal assent, the Navigation- 
laws of England, long held to be the crown and triumph of Crom- 
well’s statesmanship, were all but entirely abrogated. = 
Though in some respects forming a digression from his line of 
aarrative or argument, Mr. Lindsay has made a valuable addition 
to his work in his chapter on the maritime legislation of France. 
Starting from the first absurdly restrictive law of Charles IX. in the 
year 1560, he touches upon the judicious relaxations of Colbert, 
and explains at length the pacte colonial, which, slightly modified 
by the treaties of Utrecht in 1713 and 1760 in favour of England, 
remained the basis of the Navigation-laws of France till the time 
of the Second Empire. The protective systems of both countries, 
resting as they did upon narrow conceptions of national interest, 
were equally worthless in their results. The selfish and egotistic 
principle which inspired them reacted to the injury of the 
more stringently protectionist country. In France especially, 
bound fast as she was with the red tape of tave de pavillon 
and d'entrepét, droit de tonnage, &c., the decline in maritime pros- 
ity reached a pitch which enabled the Emperor so far to inocu- 
fate is Ministers and people with more liberal ideas as to induce 
them to take a leaf out of the English Free-trade book. The Com- 
mercial Treaty of 1860, negotiated by Messrs. Cobden and Michel 
Chevalier, although involving some dereliction on the English side 
from the strict orthodoxy of unfettered commerce, was to be justi- 
fied by the benefits secured to Europe at large by the example of 
reciprocity between the two leading Powers, and by the hopes of 
solid advantages thence accruing to both. During the negotiations 
on the projected Treaty of Commerce a post of some importance 
was filled as a volunteer by Mr. Lindsay himself, who records with 
natural complacency the share he had in explaining to the Emperor 
the advantages of a liberal foreign policy. Mr. Lindsay took, as 
an illustration, the various lines of traffic by sea to the Kast, and 
showed the loss inflicted upon the French people owing to the 
roundabout routes whereby the differential duties imposed for the 
supposed benefit of Marseilles or Havre drove them to receive the 
raw materials of their manufacturers. 
Mr. Lindsay's fourth volume is devoted to a history of steam- 
shipping, and of the changes in maritime commerce which have 
been wrought by the application of the new means of propul- 
sion. Starting from the earliest efforts of Greek genius, sug- 
gested in part by nature itself, he follows the course of scien- 
tific progress through the tentative efforts of the middle ages, and 
the more practical schemes of Solomon de Caus and the Marquess 
of Worcester, to the splendid outburst of mechanical genius which 
will make the present century for ever famous. It is only fair to 
acknowledge the industry which our author has shown in dealing 
with his vast collection of materials. He gives a good account of 
theriseand operations of thegreat oceanic Steam Companies, in which 
the power of the co-operative principle may be said to have been for 
the first time brought to bear upon commercial enterprise on a large 
scale. To the standing rivalry of the old and new communities of 
English race was due the creation of the Cunard line, which, having 
seen the extinction of its competitor, the Collins Company, holds 
its own against a host of younger rivals. The Royal West Indian 
Mail, the Pacific Steam Navigation, and above all the Peninsular 
and Oriental Companies, find a faithful chronicler of their struggles 
and shifting fortunes. The changes introduced not only in the 
lines of transit and commerce, but in the build and equipment of 
steamships, by the opening of the Suez Canal, are sketched in 
one chapter, as is in the following one the development of river 
navigation in India, and that of ocean circulation in Chinese 
waters and the Eastern Archipelago. Two chapters are taken up 
with the construction and chequered career of the Great Eastern, 
and the closing pages bring the record down to the latest and 
most novel etforts of naval ingenuity, the Castalia and the less 
successi{ul Bessemer. Numerous woodcuts give additional clear- 
ness and force to the author's descriptions, and contribute towards 
making his volumes a complete encyclopzdia of the history of 
shipbuilding. 


KALID-I-AFGHANI.* 


T].HIS “Key to the Afghin Language” is a translation of the 
work bearing the same title which is a text-book compiled 
under the authority of the Government of India for the use of 
officers desiring to qualify themselves in the Pakkhto, or language 
of Afghanistan. Similar text-books for all the principal languages 
of India have been published, to the great advantage of students. 
Through these publications they obtain at a cheap rate selections 
from works most appropriate for study, and they have the ad- 
vantage of being aware of what they will have to be examined in. 
Afghanistan is a debatable land, and is growing rapidly in im- 
portance. So its language and its people are sure of attracting an 
increase of interest in India at least, perhaps even in Europe. 
Nearly forty years ago the British Government took the disastrous 
step of interfering with the internal government of Afghdnistan, 
* Trauslation of the Kalid-i-Afghdnt, the Text-Book jor the Pakkhto Ex- 
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and sent its armies to restore an exiled monarch to thethrone. It 
is curious to look back and com what was known about 
Pakkhto in those days with what is known now. A short vocabu- 
which Mountstuart Elphinstone brought back with him from 
Kabul, a translation of the New Testament into Pakkhto, and a 
skeleton grammar with a m vocabulary by Major Leach, were 
all the materials which the invaders had for obtaining an acquaint- 
ance with the language of the country into which they were plunging, 
and of the people to whom they were about to give a king. El- 
phinstone’s and Leach’s contributions were useful as far as they 
went. How far the translation of the Testament could be trusted 
may be inferred from its version of the text “Judge not, that ye 
be not judged,” which was rendered by words meaning, “Do not 
practise equity, lest equity be nora: | towards you.” Since then 
the labours of Dorn, Raverty, Trumpp, Bellew, and others have 
supplied grammars and dictionaries of great excellence, and, as we 
see from the book now before us, the student is not only offered a 
text-book, but also a translation of it to help and correct him when 
oral help fails. 
The relationship of the Pakkhto was for a long time 
a subject of keen interest, and indeed it may be said to remain 
so; for, although philologists are agreed as to its affinities, their 
opinions are either rejected or ignored by men who cherish a 
belief in the Israelitish origin of the Afghans. It has long been 
known that the Afghans claim to be descendants of the children 
of Israel. This claim has often been refuted, but “error is im- 
mortal,” and this particular one has certainly a hydra-like life. 
The reason of this is tolerably obvious. The fate of the Ten 
Tribes is the great problem of Sacred History. It is one of those 
mysteries which seemas if they ought to be capable of a solution. 
So any explanation which has an appearance of plausibility is 
seized upon with avidity and clung to with tenacity. With many 
minds, faith in Holy Writ extends to all connected with it, and 
embraces not only the word itself, but whatever confirms or ex- 
plains it. Against such a faith historical and philological argu- 
ments are powerless ; so belief in the Hebrew origin of the Afghans 
will probably hold its ground. Captain Plowden in the present 
work mentions that “ the whole Afghan race claims descent from 
King Saul.” He says nothing for or against this claim. But 
in another recent work we find it stated that “the Afghans, like 
Jews in general, have preserved the purity of their race,” and the 
fact that the Jews have remained true to their faith while the 
Afghins are Mahomedans is thus accounted for:—“The Jews 
of Arabia were orthodox colonists from Judea and Jerusalem, 
who were expecting a Messiah of the house of David, and refused 
to accept a son of Ishmael, like Mahomed, as their Messiah. The 
Ten Tribes were a turbulent people who had revolted from the 
house of David, and new nothing of a Messiah. Such men 
would become easy converts to Islam.” If the Afghans are 
“Children of Israel,” as they claim to be, that is no reason why 
they should be more favourably inclined than the other descend- 
ants of that patriarch to the representative of the outcast Ish- 
mael, The question about the Messiah we leave to theologians ; 
they are not likely to settle it in this offhand way. 

The Afghans have a variety of traditions about their descent, 
but the great central point is that they claim to be derived from 
Saul, the son of Kish. This affiliation has been considered very 
remarkable, as if it were something quite exceptional in the his- 
tory of man. But many races, both in the East and West, have 
chosen mythological and historical eponymi; in fact, it has been 
the rule rather than the exception. The personages of the Old 
Testament, as reproduced in the Koran, have sup lied more than 
one Mussulman race with an eponymus. An old urkish tradition 
derives the Turks from Turk, the son of Japhet, and the Berbers or 
Amazighs have found for themselves a very distinct lin ag 
sons of Ber, son of Mazigh, nephew of Canaan, grandson of Ham. 
Nor need we go so far afield for similar traditions. How long 
was it held an undeniable proposition that the Britons de- 
scended from Brutus and his Trojans. Perhaps we go even too 
far in supposing that the belief has quite died out. ere is no 
reason for thinking that Nennius fabricated this or any other of 
his wonderful genealogies. They represented probably the current 
belief of the time. Other nations have plenty of similar tradi- 
tions, but in point of precision, perhaps, the Irish Chronicles 
mentioned by Dr. Prichard carry off the palm. One records that 
Partholanus, with his wile Ealga, landed on the coast of Conne- 
mara twelve years after the Deluge, and on the 14th of May; and 
another tells us of the famous Milesians, amongst whom was Nial, 
the intimate friend of Moses and Aaron, and the husband of Scota, 
daughter of Pharaoh. If the manifest absurdity of many of these 
genealogies does not invalidate the rest, it at least throws discredit 
upon them. The clear inference is that there was in old days, 
as there is now, a craving for an ancestry, and that there was no 
difficulty in finding one to gratify the pride and self-love of those 
who aspired to an illustrious origin. Such claims, then, are un- 
worthy of acceptance unless they are backed up by corroborative 
evidence, and are not contradicted by well-ascertained truths. 
In the case of the Afghans, two ments are advanced in 
support of the Israelitish theory. e of these is that the 
Afghins call themselves Bani-Isréil (Children sof Israel), and 
the other is that they repudiate the name of Yahidi (Jew). 
The second of these is a sequence of the first. If the Afghans 
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think themselves descendants of the Ten Tribes, they must 
sever themselves from the descendants of the tribes that 
were left in Judea. The Arabic phrase Bani-Isrdil is evidently 
an imported one, and came to the Afghins with the Mussulman 
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religion. It is the term used in the Koran for the Israelites, and | 


has travelled with that book wherever its influence has spread. 
It is a term familiar to all Mahomedans who have any knowledge 
of their religion. Its appropriation by the Afghans is incon- 
sistent with their own old legend as to their origin. If they are 
descended from Saul, as they claim to be, they are representatives 
of the tribe of Benjamin only. They may call themselves 
“ Children of Israel ” to this limited extent, but then they are the 
representatives of one tribe only, and that tribe was not one of the 
dispersed Ten. 

The Afghans have long been settled in their present home; for 
there is no reason to doubt that the Id«rves of Herodotus ex- 
presses the modern name Pakkhto, as the geographical position 
corresponds. The affinities of the Pakkhto are not very strongly 
marked, but yet they are sufficiently decisive. They are just what 
might have been expected from the locality. Bounded on the east 
by the Aryan languages of India, and on other sides by Iranic 
dialects springing from the Zend, the Pakkhto leans to the latter, 
and is now classed by philologists in the Iranie subdivision of the 
Indo-Germanic languages. A glance at the Pakkhto numerals is 
quite sufficient to indicate the family to which the language 
belongs. Here, then, we have a people who lay claim to Semitic 
descent, but yet speak an Indo-Germanic tongue. So the claim 
cannot be recognized till it can be shown that they have changed 
their language. This is tantamount to a decisive rejection of 
their pretensions. Some attempt has been made to prove the 
Semitic origin of the Pakkhto. Mr. Forster, the writer of ‘“ One 
Primeval Language,” attempted it with the same want of skill and 
science which characterize his linguistic works. The result may 
satisfy those with whom his books are looked upon as oracles ; but 
in this matter his knowledge and his deductions meet with no 
respect from those who are able to test them. They are but dust 
in the balance when weighed against the deep Semitic learning of 
Ewald, and the acute philological criticism of Lord Strangford. 

The work now before us is designed to guide the student who 
cannot get a native teacher, and to help men whose teachers fail in 
conveying to them a satisfactory explanation of the text. In his 
preface the author gives some sensible and practical directions tor 
making a proper use of it; in brief, to make of it an instructor, not 
a crib. The word “crib” must not raise a prejudice against the 
work. Men in India are often unable to obtain oral instruction, 
and works like this are invaluable to those who are prosecuting 
their studies at out-stations. The work begins with easy tales and 
ends with difficult poetry. There is perhaps too much of the 
latter. The main object of this and similar official compilations is 
to help and encourage the acquisition of such a knowledge as will 
be useful for practical purposes, and such a knowledge is better 
gained from prose than poetry. Real scholars will master poetry as 
well as prose ; but many good and useful men will never attain, or 
care to attain, to such an accomplishment. To the tales succeed two 

ieces of history. One is the History of Mahmud of Ghazni, taken 

m the Pakkhto translation of that portion of Firishta’s great 
Persian History. Captain Plowden has placed a short biogra- 
phical notice of Firishta at the head of this chapter, which 
we are sorry to find full of errors. Firishta was born 
on the borders of the Caspian, not, as stated, in 1580 A.D., 
but in 1570, or, according to another probable statement, in 1550 
A.D. He proceeded to India to the Court of the King of Ahmad- 
nagar with his father. Then, says Captain Plowden, he went 
“ circiter, A.D. 1595, with the famous Chand Sultana to Bijapur.” 
This is entirely wrong. After the death of his father he went to 
Bijapur about 1595. There he rose into favour, and in 1604 he 
escorted not the famous Chand Sultana, the heroic defender of 
Ahmadnagar, but the Princess Begam Sultana from Bijépur to 
Ahmadnagar, there to be married to Prince Danial, son of Akbar. 
Captain Plowden says that Firishta died in 1610, at the early age of 
thirty years. The date of his death is not known, but he must 
have been at least forty years of age, and, according to one autho- 
rity, he reached the age of seventy-three. Captain Plowden is not 
strong in his history. He refers repeatedly to the Tarikh-i- 
Yamani, but this should be Tarikh-i-Yamini; it is not a history 
of Yaman (Yemen), but of Yamin—i.e. Mahmud of Ghazni. He 
repeats also an old mistake about another history. The title 
of the work is not, as was supposed, “ Bini-e Geti” (Foundation 
of the World), but Binakiti, that being the commonly received 
name of the author, who was a native of Binakit in Transoxiana— 
the place about which Captain Plowden has a note in p. 173. 
The other history is a native Afghan work, and gives an account 
of the migrations and feuds of different Afghan tribes. This is a 
very complicated and difficult matter, but Captain Plowden has 
done his best to make it intelligible by numerous explanatory 
notes. The student who reads these chapters carefully will obtain 
a,great insight into the tribal relations of the Afghans. 

e have looked through the long poetical selections in the hope 
of finding something national—some bold and stirring strains 
worthy of a brave and martial race—but we have met with dis- 
appointment. There is a long piece called a ballad, but it has 
nothing of the heroic or of the gentle and tender, though more 
than its share of bombast and exaggeration. The long series 
of odes which follow are written in Pakkhto—but they are 
Mussulmaén rather than Afghéin—and, but for allusions here and 
there to local matters, they might just as well have come from a 
Persian source. Suifi the everlasting harpings upon 
love and wine, in which the sensual is poconsui yy B the spiritual 
80 well concealed as often to defy discovery—these form the staple 
of the odes, and they pall upon the taste of a European ae. 


Those that deal with the problems of life, its uncertainty and 
shortness, its ills and vicissitudes, have a tone of melancholy, and 
a yearning for a better state, which make an impression even in 
the translation. 

The work abounds with notes and explanations upon matters of 
grammar and idiom which do credit to Captain Plowden’s care 
and diligence. The author speaks very modestly of his work, but 
as the local Government appointed a Committee of Pakkhto 
scholars to examine it, and the result was a favourable report, it 
comes out with an excellent guaranty of its usefulness. One little 
fact upon the title-page is deserving of notice. The book was 
printed at “ the Central Jail Press, Lahore.” 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HE illustrious name of Wilhelm von Humboldt * will receive 
additional distinction from the publication of what is called 
Goethe's correspondence with him, but would more properly be 
entitled his correspondence with Goethe. Goethe's letters, though 
rfectly amicable, are in comparison stiff, and somewhat bare of 
ideas, relating in general to matters of fact, such as commissions 
or pieces of news. By far the most interesting is the last, written 
on the day on which he was attacked with his last illness, in 
which he speaks of having cherished the plan of Faust for sixty 
years, and of the inevitable discrepancies between the conception 
and the execution. Humboldt’s letters, on the cther hand, over- 
flow with geniality, tempered by a profound respect for his 
correspondent, and inspired by an anxiety to render his letters 
worthy of the occasion. Many of them are written during his 
travels, either his tour in France and Spain towards the close of 
the last century, or his subsequent diplomatic residence in Rome. 
The accumulation of artistic treasures in Paris at that period, and 
the impulse communicated to scientific research by the labours of 
Cuvier and his contemporaries, render his letters from that city 
very interesting. In Spain the people are the principal subject of 
his examination, although he speaks enthusiastically of the wealth 
of pictorial art, hardly suspected in a country then so little fre- 
quented. The Spaniards, he remarlis, are nearly in the same 
social condition that prevailed throughout Europe in the fifteenth 
century, and to this cause he principally attributes the easy freedom 
of intercourse among all classes. ‘The Basques excite his particular 
admiration, which evidently afforded the first incentive to his sub- 
uent work on their ethnological relations. He delights in Italy, 
and his letters teem with intelligent remarks on the character of 
Italian scenery, on the genius of the language, and on the relation 
of antique civilization to the modern world. There are also many 
notices of contemporaries, especially of Thorwaldsen, who was then 
just rising into notice. ‘The cérrespondence of a later date is not 
intrinsically very important, but every letter is pervaded and en- 
nobled by the writer's loftiness of feeling and warmth of heart. In 
speaking of his Sanskrit pursuits he rather unexpectedly records 
his inability to perceive much literary merit in Indian poetry, 
which he merely studies on philological grounds. Most of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt’s letters to Goethe, and all the replies, appear 
to have been lost. The few of the former here published are in- 
significant. The editor has added a useful table of the references 
to the brothers Humboldt in Goethe's correspondence with Schiller 
and others, and in his conversations with Eckermann. 

Dr. Joseph Langenf is a Professor of Catholic Theology at 
Bonn, and a writer of unimpeachable orthodoxy, whose sentiments 
on the Catholicity of the dogmas propounded at the Vatican 
Council ought to carry great weight. The purpose of his treatise 
on the doctrine of Papal infallibility is not to discuss the sound- 
ness of the proposition in itself, but to ascertain whether, as 
a matter of fact, it was ever heard of in antiquity. The result of 
an exhaustive examination of all accessible authorities is that it 
never was, that it is entirely modern, that even Innocent III., 
under whom the pretensions of the medizval Papacy attained their 
maximum, was fallible enough to be entirely in the dark as to his 
own infallibility. In the latter part of the treatise the cecumenicity 
of the Council itself is severely criticized. The work is dry, and 
only intended for professional theologians, but for these it is a 
perfect arsenal of facts and arguments, while it is characterized by 
a judicial gravity of tone. In his preface the writer says that the 
dogma is so generally disbelieved that half the educated Catholics 
of Germany would be under sentence of excommunication if the 
prescriptions of the Council were strictly carried out. 

A smart little brochure, edited by Arnold Ruge tf, contains the 
Papal encyclical of December 8, 1864, the Syllabus, and the 
Vatican decrees and anathemas, side by side with a pungent com- 
mentary, sometimes assuming the form of a parody. 

Dr. Post §, in a suggestive little essay, applies the methods of 
physical science to the study of law, and seeks to show how the ori- 
ginal genesis of social institutions may be traced by a process akin 
to that by which the primitive constitution of the earth, for 
example, is deduced from the observation of its actual state. 


* Goethe's Briefwechsel mit den Gebriidern von Humboldt. Herausge- 
ben von F. T. Bratranek. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams 
Norgate. 

+ Das Vaticanische Dogma in seinem Verhiiltniss zum Neuen Testament 
und der Kirchlichen Ueberlieferung. Von Dr. Joseph Langen. Bonn: 
Weber. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Staat oder Papst? Herausgegeben von Arnold Ruge. Elberfeld: 
Lal. London: Williams & Norgate. agi 
Der Ursprung des Rechts. Von Dr. A. H. Post. Oldenburg: Berndt 
a London: Williams & Norgate. 
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An encyclopedic work on Nigritia * and its inhabitants, by Dr. 
R. Hartmann, the first only of which is yet published, is one 
of those characteristically German stores of erudition where the 
compiler has indeed performed the work of accumulating all the 
materials available for the elucidation of some particular question, 
but has left the sifting and classification of the mass to those who 
come after him. 3 manu’s command of his subject is by no 
means on a par with his knowledge of it; his arrangement is de- 
fective “aa be style fatiguing. The reader, however, who will 
brace himself up for a grapple with an ill-digested heap of multi- 
farious information will eee away much worth 
knowing, and it is probable that Dr. n’s massive blocks 
may yet supply material for some neater and handier volumes, 
The arrangement of his own work is so capricious as almost to 
defy analysis. We can only say that it contains a collection 
of whatever can be gathered from ancient writers respecting the 

phy and ethnography of the interior of the great African 
continent, with a more rapid summary of our present knowledge, 
to be extended in a subsequent volume. The worl: is also usefully 
illustrated by a series of coloured plates illustrative of the physical 
uliarities of the races described, whether Semitic, Ethiopic, or 
negro, There are likewise interesting discussions on the 
problems of African ethnology, such as the origin of the Egyptians, 
for whose strictly African extraction Dr. Hartmann contends, and 
who, he seems to consider, may have dwelt upon the shores of the 
inner African sea whose desiccation has formed the existing 
Sahara. Another interesting chapter treats of the scanty remains 
of architecture in Africa, especially the problematical ruins said to 
exist in Sofala. There is also some valuable matter relating to the 
traces of a Stone period in Africa, the use of the metals, and com- 
mercial movements generally. On the whole, the industry dis- 
played in the work is such as ta make us regret that it should be 
inaccessible save to almost equal industry. 

Few propositions in the as yet obscure and dubious “science of 
comparative religion” will command more general assent than that 
which asserts that every branch of the human family must at one 
time or another have possessed a mythology. M. Renan’s attempt 
to make the Semitic race an exception to this law is now 
universally abandoned ; it remains, however, a difficult matter to 
determine the nature of Hebrew or Arabian mythology in the 
almost total wreck of all literature prior to the monotheistic 
period. Dr. Ignaz Goldzibert affirms confidently that this 
mythology appertained to the solar cycle of legends; and if the 
conclusions which have passed muster with many persons in other 
departments of the investigation are admitted here, it will not be 
easy to refute him. Isaac and Jephthah adapt themselves to the 
mythical process quite as easily as Achilles and Agamemnon; 
and, in fact, it is the apparent facility of Dr. Goldziher’s process 
that excites the most serious doubts as to its trustworthiness. 
There is no limiting the extension of his principle when it is 
once put into application; not history alone, but every species of 
nature worship, save one, disappears before it, and we are reduced 
to the conclusion thata Iimited class of natural phenomena account 
for the origin, and contribute the nutrimeut, of the religious 
faculties of man. On the other hand, his theory is exposed to 
every objection that has been brought against the solar theory 
of mythology, and may be regarded as affording a crucial test 
of the readiness of the advocates of the latter to pursue their 
own premisses to a logical conclusion. Dr. Goldziher cannot 
be found fault with on the ground of crudity or vagueness; 
his method is strictly scientific, and his error, if error it be, 
lies in the assumption that uncivilized man is under an irre- 
sistible compulsion to construct divinities out of meteorological 
or celestial phenomena, and practically out of no others. He has 
resorted largely to Arabic poetical literature for illustrations and 
confirmations of his arguments, but seems to have overlooked the 
more important evidence of the Assyrian records, which, unless 
their contents are to be derived from a Scythian source, carry the 
history of Semitic mythology much further back than it has 
hitherto been possible to trace it. 

Dr. David Rosin has given us a very lucid analysis of the 
ethical writings of Moses Maimonides }, with an introduction on 
the nature and extent of his obligations to Greek, Arabic, and 
earlier Jewish writers. Maimonides defines ethical philosophy as 
the medicine of the soul, and the leading feature of his system, as 
might be expected in the member of a race whose sole bond of 
national union was derived from adherence to a common creed, is its 
interpenetration by the sentiment of personal religion. It is further 
remarkable for the sober, practical, and somewhat prosaic spirit 
characteristic of Judaism, and bears the impress of the dignified 
resignation and independence of external circumstances natural to 
a proud and persecuted people. 

Dr. Abel’s investigations of the Coptic language § are for the 
most part purely grammatical, but incidentally contain much of 
more general interest. The intlexible and austere, but at the same 
time simple, solid, and dignified character of the Egyptian mind 
* Die Nigritier. Eine anthropologisch-ethnologische Monographie. Von 
Dr. Robert “Hartmann. Th. Berlin: Weigandt, Parsy. 
London: Asher & Co. 

ntersuchu zur ue on Dr. az 
Goldziher. London: Asner & Uo. = 


t Die Ethik des Maimonides. Von Dr. D. Rosin. Breslau ; Skutsch. 
London: Asher & Co. 

§ Koptische Untersuchungen. Von Carl Abel, Ph.D. Heft. 1. Berlin. 
Dimmler. London: Williams & Norgate. 


is forcibly illustrated by the peculiarities of the Coptic tongue, 
especially in the phrases by which it seeks to convey the conceptions 
of truth, justice, and righteousness, the corner-stones of the ancient 
Egyptian ethics and theology. The value of Dr. Abel's work is 
greatly enhanced by his copious quotations from Coptic literature, 
which, although of the very smallest intrinsic value, derive a charm 
pe ere — m the monumental solemnity and grave precision 
of the style. 

Dr. H. A. Manitius’s “ World of Speech” * is a mixture of 
philology and literary history, too heterogeneous in matter and un- 
systematic in arrangement to be very serviceable as a manual of 
either subject, but attractive from the writer's interest in his theme 
and the variety of illustration he adduces. 

Nephrite and Jadeite ¢ are very interesting members of the 
mineral kingdom, alike from their rarity and applicability to 
artistic ow and ina still higher degree from their occurrence 
among the remains of prehistoric archeology, and their connexion 
with the incipient stages of civilization among mankind. Traces 
of them occur all over the world among races not wholly barbarous ; 
they are frequently found in the shape of utensils and weapons in 
European tumuli, attesting a commercial intercourse with Asia ; 
they occur in a similar manner over the American continent; the 
New Zealander fashioned his idol as well as his axe from them, 
and named the southern half of his country after them. Their 
superior hardness and capacity for cutting rendered their intro- 
duction an epoch in the primitive manufacture of the Stone period, 
and goes far to account for the occult virtues ascribed to them, 
and for the veneration of which they are still the objects in many 
countries. Herr Fischer has thoroughly exhausted the subject in 
a monograph treating of these stones alike in an archeological 
and a mineralugical point of view. He may be literally said to 
have left no stone unturned; his researches rest on the founda- 
tion of an incredible amount of private correspondence, and on 
citations from between three and four hundred authors. The book 
is enriched with numerous representations of the archzological 
objects described. 

t is not often that a scientific lecture ap with the pomp 
and circumstance of Haeckel’s discourse on the corals of the Red 
Sea}, expanded to folio size, and decked with gorgeous repre- 
sentations, partly in chromo-lithography, alike of the corals and 
corallines themselves, and of the glowing but dismally sterile 
shores of their marine habitat. No important contribution to 
science can be looked for in so professedly popular a work; but it is 
likely to become indirectly an efficacious stimulus to scientific 
research from its enticing pictures of the marvellous fecundity of 
the Red Sea coral groves in all forms of marine animal life, 
which should prove an irresistible temptation to zoological 
explorers. 

Dr. Fraas §, well known as a botanist and geologist, visited the 
Lebanon with a commission from the Turkish Governor of the 
district to search for mineral wealth. He consequently enjoyed 
considerable official facilities, of which he seems to have e ex- 
cellent use. The special object of his mission was hardly attained ; 
coal exists in the Lebanon, but not of good quality or very acces- 
sible. The agricultural resources of the region, on the other hand, 
are very considerable. Wine might be made a staple product, if 
European methods of culture were introduced. One of the greatest 
drawbacks to the prosperity of the district is the reckless destruc- 
tion of timber. The cedars of Lebanon, Dr. Fraas thinks, have 
only escaped from their bulk and to the wretched 
tools of the natives. They would be likely, however, to die out 
in any case from the gradual change of climate, which must 
formerly have been more temperate than at present. The dis- 
coveries of other groves of cedars, recently reported, arise from the 
confusion of the cedar with a species of cypress. Dr. Fraas 
severely condemns the incapacity and immorality of Turkish rule, 
and draws attention to the great numerical disproportion between 
Christians and Mussulmans in the Lebanon district. 

The Imperial Theatre of Viennal|, like so many similar insti- 
tutions, is a creation of the Court, and grew out of the Imperial 
taste for private theatricals. Up to 1741, strangely enough, no 
ublic theatre existed in the capital. ‘he dramatic taste of the 
vely Viennese, however, has ever since secured a national] status 
for the establishment, which has further acquired individuality 
through the existence of a peculiar school of Austrian dramatists, 
especially ‘in light comedy, while it has also served as a city of 
refuge for Hebbel and other distinguished authors who have 
found or fancied themselves insutiiciently appreciated elsewhere. 
Such a register of its representations, thereiore, as has been pre- 
pared by Dr. Wlassack forms an important contribution towards 
the history of the German stage, and a valuable guide to the com- 
parative popularity of the pieces neers its repertory. 

The great difficulties of the attempt considered, we are reluctant 


* Die Sprachenwelt in ihrem geschichtlich-literarischen Entwichelungsga 
zur Humanitaet. Von H. A. Manitius. Leipzig: Ott. London: p ora 
& Co. 


+ Nephrit und Jadeit nach ihren mineralogischen Eiigenschaften, sowie nach 
ihrer urgeschichtlichen und ethnographischen Bedeutung. Von H. Fischer. 
Stuttgart: Schweizerbart. London: Asher & Co. 

t Arabische Korallen. Ein Aus nach den Korallenbiinken des Rothen 
Meeres. Populire Vorlesung. Von EK. Haeckel. Berlin: Reimer. London : 
Asher & Co. 

Drei Monate am Libanon. Von Dr. Oscar Fraas. Stuttgart: Levy & 
Mauer. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Chronik des K.K. Hof-Burgtheaters. Herausgegeben von Dr. E. 
whassack Wien: ion: Asher & Co. 
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to nce Count Wickenburg’s version of Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound * an unsatisfactory rendering. It is laudably accurate 


and conscientious; the translation of the blank verse passages is 
naturally more satisfactory than that of the lyrics. The intro- 


duetory remarks are judicious. 

The anonymous review of the Turkish question is continued in 
the Rundschaut, and is remarkable as a distinct expression of 
German opinion that Austria cannot, without absolute suicide, 
allow Russia to possess herself of the Bosphorus and the mouths 
of the Danube. Whether, however, Germany is to make Austria’s 
cause her own, or whether the latter is to be sacrificed for an 
equivalent, does not appear. The writer's opinion is not 
favourable to the stability of Turkey, which he thinks can 
at best be only reprieved for a time by another amputation of 
territory. Herr Rossmann, already known asa delightful traveller 
in Italy, has visited the scene of Dr. Schliemann’s Trojan excava- 
tions. He appears impressed with their importance, and considers 
it by no means impossible that the remains brought to light may 
actually have belonged to the city of Priam. The evidence col- 
jected by himself is decidedly favourable to the accuracy of the 
Homeric topography. He visited the British Consul, Mr. Calvert, 
and mentions the recent excavations of Sir John Lubbock. L. 
Friedlander contributes a very agreeable essay on tourists in Italy 
during the last three centuries; and Herr Dingelstedt, equally 
eminent as a poet and a manager, writes intelligently on the three 
leading dramatic conceptions of Faust—Goethe’s, Calderon's, and 
Marlowe's. 

The Russian Reviewt has valuable particulars respecting legal 
reforms and educational progress in the Russian Empire. ‘The 
most generally interesting papers, however, are a description of 
the recently annexed Khanate of Khokand, with a copious account 
of recent transactions, and a notice of the late Baron Kortf, the 
head of the St. Petersburg Library. 


* Der entfesselte Prometheus. Von P. B. Shelley. Deutsch von 
Albrecht Graf Wickenburg. Wien: Rosner. Londen: Williams & 


Norgate. 

+ Deutsche Rundschau. Werausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 
2, Hft.8. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 

tf Russische Revue. Monatschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Weraus- 
gegeben von C, Réttger. Jahrg. 5, Hft. 4. St. Petersburg: Rottger. 
London : Nutt. 


~ 
Me SICAL UNION.—AUER and JAELL.—June 20, at 
Quarter-past Three, St. James’s Hall. Quintet in D, Mozart ; Quartet, C Minor, op. 
Brahms (tirst time); Quartet, C minor, No. 4, Beethoven ; Solos, Schumann and Heller, Jaell. 
‘Lickets, 7s. 6d., of Lucas & Co., and Ollivier, Bond Street. and Austin, at the Hall. Visitors 
can pay at Regent Street Entrance._Un Tuesday, the 27th, Septets of and 
Hummel, with Solos by Ayer and Jueil.—Director, Prot. ELLA. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— Conductor, Mr. W. G. 
CUSINS.—SECOND and LAST MORNING CONCERT, Monday, June 19, 1876, ac 
3.30 P.M. Symphony (Haydn); Concerto, for Pianoforte (Schumann) i, Pianoforte, Mr. A. 
Jaell (his first appearance this Season ; Overture, * Love’s Labour's Lost” (W. G. Cusins), first 
time ; Coucerto, tor Violoncelio (Golterman) ; Violoncello, Mons. Lasserre ; Overture, Egmont 
(Beethoven) ; Vocalist, Mile. Chapuy, of Her Majesty’s Opera (her first appearance this season) 
(by permission of Mr. J. H. Mapleson). Stalls, 10s. 6d: ; Balcony, Reserved, 7s. ; Unreserved, 
5s. ; Area or Gallery, 2s. 6d. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The EIGUTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 PALL MALL EAST. 


From 9till7. Ad 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
H R H THE PRINCE of WALES'S TOUR in INDIA. 


Mr. SIMPSON’S SKETCIIES “ INDIA SPECIAL” cannot remain 
ON VIEW later than the end of June, the Gallery being required for the Exhibition of 
Drawings by Elijah Walton.—BURLINGTON GALLERY, 191 Piccadilly. Ten to Six. 
Adinission 1s. 


ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZTORIUM,” with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” ** The Night of the Crucifixion,” 

* La Vigne.” “Soldiers of the Cross.”’ ‘Christian Martyrs,"’ * Gaming ‘Table,” &¢c.—DORE 
GALLERY .35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. Admission, Is. 


ME. GEORGE LANDSEER’S 
a¥L EXHIBITION of INDIAN DRAWINGS and SKETCHES with TROPHIES, 
OVEN DAILY at lis NEW BOND STREET, from Ten o'clock. 
Admission Is. 


ROYAL GARDEN PARTY at CHISWICK, painted by 
L. DES ANGES, ON VIEW, 48 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. Ten till 
Six. Admission ls. W. BELL, Secretary. 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of British Artists. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will be held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, THIS DAY, June 17, 1876. 
Sir WILLIAM FRASER, Bart, M.A., M.P., in the Chair. 
List of Stewards. 


John Absolon, Esq. Frederick Leighton, Esq., R.A. 
George M. Atkinson, Esq. Tom Lloyd, Esq. 

Captain A. P. Arkwright, R.N., M.P. B. 8. Marks, sq. 

C. B. Birch, Esq. J. H. Mole, Esq 


J. Cockran, Esq. 
Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. 
Since the foundation of the Society, the sum of £37,077 10s. has been distributed in relieving 
widows and orphans of British Artists, and during the past year fifty-three widows and 
sixteen orphans have received annuities amounting to £1,125. The institution is entirely 
supported by the vuluntary dunativns and subscriptions of artists and patrons of the fine 
arts. 


Gentlemen's Tickets, 21s. ; Ladies’, 12s. 6d., may be obtained of the St ls; at the Bar of 
the Freemasons’ Tavern ; and of the Secretary, L. YOUNG, Esq., 4 Trataigar Square, W.C. 


NOTICE. 


We bey leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,077, JUNE 17, 1876: 

Turkey and the Great Powers. 

The Education Bill. 
Mexico. 


Fugitive Slaves. 

Lord Elcho on the Government of London. 
Mr. Gladstone on Endowments. The Permissive 
The Reform Club and Mr, Ripley. 


The Ethics of Suicide. 
Emancipated Woman. Jublains. 
The Cruelty to Animals Bill. The New Rooms in the National Gallery. 
Mr. Bragge’s Manuscripts. The Transcontinental Express. 
The Operas. Ascot. 


Essays on the Endowment of Research. 

Hawthorne's Saxon Studies. Two General Histories. He that Overcometh. 
Over the Sea and Far Away. Shakspeare Scenes and Characters. 
Lindsay’s History of Merchant Shipping. Kalid-i-Afghani. 

German Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,076, JUNE 10, 1876: 

Public Business and the Ministry—Turkey—Dreux and Nohant—The Compulsory 
Clauses of Lord Sandon’s Bi!l—Italy—The Political Economy Club—The French 
Radicals and the Government—Bankruptcy Law. 

Literary Success—Pocket-Money—The Virtue of Resentment—The Blue Book on 
the Indian Civil Service—A Romance of American Society—The Avranchin— 
Magnificent Possibilities—Heraldry—The Royal Academy. VI.—The Oaks. 

Memoir of Lord Althorp—Broom’s Philosophy of Law—The Atonement of Leam 

To the Vietoria Falls of the Zambesi—Kennedy’s Virgil—Recent Musi- 
cal Works—Nicolai’s Marriage—Minor Notices. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


MSS GLYN (late Mrs. Dallas) has the honour to announce 


to her Friends and the Public, and to the Clergy and to Barristers, that she will teach 
READING and ELOCUTIUON during her leisure trom public work, at her residence, 13 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—The COUNCIL are 
about to appoint the following PROFESSORS and LECTURERS: 
1. Professor of Chemistry. 
2. Professur of Modern History and Literature. 
3. Lecturer in Mathematics and Applied Mechanics. 
4. Lecturer in Experimental Physics. 
5. Lecturer in Political Economy. 
6. Lecturer in Classical History and Literature. 

The Stipend of the two Professors will be £300 per annum each, with a proportion of Stu- 
dents’ fees. ‘Che Council guarantee a minimum emolument of £400 per annum. 

‘The appoistments of Lecturers are temporary, the engagement lasting only from October 
1876 until the end of April 1877. Each Lecturer will receive an Honorarium of £150 and half 
the Students’ fees. 

The latest day for ——— applications is June 23. 

‘urther particulars may be obtained from the Secretary. 
By Order of the Council, EDWARD STOCK, M.R.C.S. Eng., Secretary. 
Temporary Office, Shannon Court, June, 1876. 


COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Four of £40 
pend Fe a Competition in July.—Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER, Fettes Co! 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£10 to £20 a year) to be competed for September 26. Ages under Fifteen and a half and 

Fourteen and a half. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxtord, as preferred, in Classics or 

Mathematics. ‘Terms: with Nomination, Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas, Laymen’s, 6¢ ; with- 

oa. er 10 Guineas extra.—Apply to Kev. the HEAD-MASTER, Kossall School, 
tw. 


MALtVERN C OL LE @ E. 


This COLLEGE contains TIREE DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and 
PREPARATORY LOWER SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Tuition, under Fourteen, £39; over Fourteen, £90. Non-Shareholders pay an 
extra fee of £6. Special advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Kev. ARTHUR F ABER, M.A., Head-Master, late Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxtord, 

The THIRD TERM will begin on Monday, September 18. 


" : 
pe GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambridge.—The School House 
is now ready for Boarders. At the last revision (Christmas, 1875) there were 26 Boys 
from this School at the University, of whom 21 had obtained Scholarships, Exhibitions. «c., 
at their respective Colleges. Am Open Scholarship at Christ's and a Sizarship at Trinity have 
just been obtained. 
For Terms, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 


HEBSLEY, WINCHESTER.—A. M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., 
Oriel Coll., Oxford, prepares BOYS, bet the ages of Sev 

Public Schools. Terms, 100 120 Guineas. Holidays as at Winchester College 

Home Close, Hursley, Winchester. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RMNGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
THIRTY.SECOND CELEBRATION. 


oN 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 2. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 31. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 


Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
President_THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUIS OF HERTFORD. 
Conductor—SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 

By Order, 


HOWARD S.-SMITH, Secretary. 


Sons. 


ONN-ON-RHINE.—Mr. A. C. PEARSON, B.A., St. John’s, 

Cambridge, has taken the Management of the House which for the 1. irty years 

Dro W. C. PERRY. = prepares a few PUPILS for the 
Jniversities an e Civil and Military Examinations, and fi high i rean! 

life.—For terms, &c., address 38 Bachstvasse, Bonn-on-thine. was 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL, 
NEW SCHEME, 1874. 


Governors well known for their interest in Education. New Cubicles, Lavatories, Bath: 
rt Exhibiti istri ealthy. 


room, and Fi &e. District ve - le 
HMEPPENSTALL, M.A., from whom further pertionlars be ol 


[NPIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.— 


_ Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's Colleze, Cambridge. prepares Resident and Non-Resident 
PUPILS for the above. The age tor admission is Sixteen, instead of Seventeen as heretofore. 
Pupils who intend to pass the first Examination under the New Regulations are advised to 
come without delay. Seventeen of the thirty Candidates successful in the recent Competition 
were Pupils of Mr. Wren. For further proot of the goodness of the Education given, see 

Che Blue Book recently published, pp. 40 (Letter of the Civil Service Commissioners) and 
311 (Lord Salisbury’s Minute).—4 and 5 Powis Square, Westbourne Park, W 


Yorkshire.— 


iE Rey. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon., receives TWELVE 


PUPILS to prepare for the Public School ham: icarage, Pangbourne 


"THE Rev. T. L. MONTEFIORE, M.A., Rector of Catherstone, 
Dorset, and Rural Dean, would be glad to receive a THIRD PUPIL to Read with his 


Terms £150, Healthy situation. Gcod Sea-bathing. Address, Charmou 
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PRIVATE T TUITION, Modern Languages.—A CLERGYMAN, 

can take ONE PUPIL. Summer Travel ; moderate terms.—Address 
M.A., Dr. Huntley's and Educational Offices,Brighton. English and Foreign Schools 
without charge. 


JPOLERSTONS. .—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M. A. (Scholar) 

assisted by a Cambridge H anda staff of ‘eachers, prepares 
for the Universities and for all Competitive Examinations. Pupils ane at the ine Nine 
Examinations of the Line. 


THE ARMY and the UNIVERSITIES.—Private PUPILS 


for_the above by Rev. HASKETT SMITII, M.A. (late Scholar of Chr. 
Coll., cond .), Anwick Vicarage, Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 


. Vacancies for Two Pupils. 


SCHOLASTIC and Domiciliary Advantages may be secured 

for Two or Three YOUNG LADIES who require EDUCATION and Parental care, 
with her own Daughters, in the house of a Lady, desirably situate near the Kensington 
Museum. Governesses resident, and Masters attending, so as to ensure sound acquisitions of 
learning, and attainments of high-class efficiency under vigilant and tender care. Terms on 
application to SAaPPHO, Mr. Compton’s, 16 Leonard Place, Kensington. 


A NOBLEMAN’S TUTOR has a few Hours daily unoccupied. 


“— is very successful with little Boys and Pupils who have been carelessly grounded ; 

for the Public Army, Service, &c.; is open toa or Travelling 

PORSHIP for the Long Vacation ; i object to take charge of a Reading Party. 
Distinguished references.— Address, ‘Turon, 91 imborough Road, South w. 


BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL.— 

A_ PRINCIPAL is REQUIRED for this School, on account of the Resignation of 
Rev. J. KEMPTHORNE, who has accepted Carel Preferment. The Salary is £500 per annum, 
with a Capitation Fee of £10 for each Pupil above 150 up to 170, r v 
number. The number in the School at present is 163. The age of Candidates is limited to 
Forty. By the Rules of the School the Principal must be a Graduate of Oxford. Cambridge, or 
Trinity Soy Dublin, —_ a hers man of the Church of England. Every Candidate, there- 
fore, if not Ordained, must be about to take Holy Orders. The duties will begin a cier te 
Summer Holidays, early in Micseneier. 

The present Principal is prepared to transfer his Boarding-House to his Successor. 


Applications, with Testimonials, to be sen June to T. A. BUSSELL, Esq., Secre 
any further information may be 


A N OXFORD GRADUATE, in Classical Honours, Modera- 
tions, and Final Schools, and of. patos Bho Miser Tuition, desires a TUTORSHIP, 
aicond or > England, for the Long Vacation. Good references.—Address, 8. K., Lincoln 


FREENGAGEMENT : required by the ADVERTISER, who 
and of the Wholeale rade ‘practical 
would be valued.—Address, M 38 Southampton Sireet, Strand, W.C. 


JRESEARCHES, Scientific, Engineering, and Patent ; COMPI- 

TIONS, or work of a similar and discrimination. A 
GENTLEMAN (Thirty) of experience, and co with Foreign Languages, is open to 
turther Engagements.—Address, M. L., 17 Leconfield Re Road, Highbury ? New Park, N. 


I jIERARY PROPERTY for SALE.—For immediate DIS- 
the of an established MAGAZINE, having a recognized 
Borition an vertising connexion.—Apply to DEacon & Co., 150 Leadenhall 


A GENTLEMAN, ', occupying a large and handsomely furnished 
House in one of the le Squares of the West Central District, overlooking 
grounds, and having no the would be willing to receive into 
is family circle a GENTLEMAN of refined and agreeable manners u mutual terms. A 
full establishment of servants is ‘kept, liberal table at all times rovidi 
enjoy, as desired, either the society 4 Advertiser's small fami 
his own choice of apartments.—For ad 
Southampton Row, Russell Square, W.C. 


GouTH HAMPSTEAD.—Semi-detached RESIDENCE to be 
LET, in substantial and decorative Repair. Three Sitting. seven Bedrooms, Bath, 
Dressing-rooms, large light Kitchen; good Gardens back and front. Five minutes’ walk of 
Swiss Cottage and Chalk Farm Stations. —Apply, by letter, to W. 11. L.,61 Moorgate Street, E.C, 


URREY.—MANSION, in one of the most beautiful parts of 
the County._To be SOLD, the LEASE, together with the FURNITURE and FIX- 
TURES, of an unusually large and noble MANSION. in a fashionable and convenient district, 
easy of access to Town. The premises, with extensive grounds, form a Gentieman’s complete 
Priv ate Residence, but could be anak adapted for a College. first-class School. or any large 
Public Institution, for which ey are Brrcog! without many rivals - England.—For 

full particulars, apply to 8. Boe care of Mr. G. Street, 30 Cornhill, London, E.C 


N URSING.—A good NURSE, well trained for Sur 

Medical, and Monthly Cases, will be DISENGAGED after July 1. a h 
experience, and can be well recommended both by Doctors and Patients.—A 
Harrison, 19 New Cross Road, near Hatcham Station. 


THE CANCER HOSPITAL, Free (founded 1851).—SUB- 


SCRIPTIONS are earnestly so ~ i Out-patients are seen free on their own 
B on and V 8, at ‘I'wo o'clock; and at 167 Piccadiliy, 
and Thursdays, at the same bes 
Treasurer—G£0. T. HERTSLET, Esq., St. James's Palace, S.W. 
Bankers—Messrs. COUTTS & Co., Strand, W.C. 
H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 


anda might 
‘ily (grown up) or the privacy 4 
apply to DomesTicus, Parnell’s Library, 63 


MONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 
GRAMS, Crests and ayes Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. a 
RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTE d ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically 
signed fur any combination of reeeue Nor E PAPER and ENVELOPES ——- Colour 
Relief, and brilliantly Illuminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


ENNER & KNEWSTUB’S TRAVELLING DRESSING- 


BAGS, from £2 2s. to ae —Sce their new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (Part I.) 


ipti of 
and beautifully from artistic that can be se 
from the Catalogue as from The are ‘ully cautioned 


spurious Imitations of thei: anufactu’ None “poy names 
“JENNER & KNEV WSLUBY' 3 33 St. ‘James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, 8.W. Cash 
int ‘Ten per Cent. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 


BURTON'S. 
The Blades are all of the finest Steel. 
34-inch Ivory Handles .. 6. 
3} ditto Balance ditto .. ” 2. ib. 
tto ditto ” 3. 2. 
4 ditto finel Han ” 3. 7. » 06 
4 ditto extra large ditto pag 39. 30. » 06 
4 ditto finest Atrican Ivory ditto.. 4. 3. » 46 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules ..... 4. 
Ditto, with Silvered Blades ........ 52. 40. 
Nickel Electro Silvered Handles .. 3. i. 76 
WILLIAM §S, BURTON, General Furnishing ye appointment, to to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, post free. of 
Iliustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 o- 
39 ford Street, W.; 1, 3, and 4 Street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's P. 3 and 
Cost 04 


ie: reet, and Newman meni London, W. The 
Cost of deliverine ng Goods to any part of the United Ki by Railway trifling. WILLIAM 
S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE & COMPANY’S. 


Illustrated Catalogue, with priced Furnishing Estimates, post free. 
Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. 
Electro Forks, Table, from 24s.; Spoons, 24s. 
Papier-Maché ‘fea Trays, in Sets, from 2is. 
Electro ‘Tea and Cotiee Sets. from £3 78. 
Dish Covers—Tin, Metal, Blectro. 
Electro Cruets 


Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronse. 3s. to £6. 
Stoves — Bright, B: Hot-air, &c. 
Baths— ling. 


Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 


and Liqueurs. Gaseliers—2-light, 178.; 3 do. 58s. = 5 do. £6 6s. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil. Kitcheners—trom 3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
ronzed Tea and Coffee Urn: Kitchen Utensi. 


ils, Turnery, Mats, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Serviets; Garden Tools—Lawn-Mowers, Rollers, &c. 
A Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
DEANE & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge,E.C. Established 4.D.1700. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
on MOEDER'S SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

ash Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to 
Iestrited priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Koad. 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, Road. 


Phe only House in London 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. . 


HEL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HFAL & SON'S CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
on application to 


Containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free 
195, 196, 197, 1988 TOTTENHAM-COURT mee. LONDON. 


MoORRIS & COMPAN Y’S 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 
PRINTED COTTON GOODS, 
FURNITURE SILKS AND VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 
26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY 


N.B.—No Paper-hangings or Printed Cottons are of Morris & ComPaNy’s design 
unless their name appears on the margin of each piece. 


YDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalidsand those re- 
quiring rest and change. TurkishBathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 


1876. First and Third Class Tourist vail for Two M: will 
Tickets, available for Two Months, be 


For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
Derby, May 1876. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
OTTERDAM and the RHINE. Three Times a Week.— 


The “ BATAVIER” every Saturday, at Noon; the “*IIOLLAND,” every Wednes- 
+ at Ten A.M. at : and the “ MAAS-STROOM,” every Thursday, at Noon; from Brunswick 


Wharf, 
Steamers can book at through fares from London, vid 


First-Class Passengers by_ these 
, to all the chief Towns in Holland. 
Apply to PHILLIPPS, GRAVES, PHILLIPPS, & CO. 
St. Dunstan's House, Cross Lane, Great Tower Street, London, 5 E.C. ; or at Chaplin's 
Universal Office, Regent Circus, Piceadilly, W. 
N.B. “Batavier’s” last passage, fifteen hours, from port to port. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conve of to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
So rom Southampton, vid anal, ever: ursday, fro: enice every 

Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Mails,every 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Street.S.W. 


HOTELS. 
BERIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Rooms. 


ig es juites of 


ater Service in the Hotel. 
RICKARDS, Manager. 


[LFe. ACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful scenery. 
ppointments perfect ; Wines choice ; excellent Cuisine ; 250 rooms. Table-d’héte 
Tariff on application to MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Nerth Devon. 


Le —CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea. A full 
oF . illustrated Description of the Hotel, and a Tariff for occasional Visitors arid Weekly 
(not Children or Servants), may be had of Mr. Kear, The Carlton, Margate. 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
DANIEL DESBOIS & SONS (late Duszors & 


and CLOCK a@ good ,of Watches and Clocks of 
wn manufacture,and also ot oreign Work.-9 ray’s Inn Passage, leading from 
‘Laon Street, Holborn, te Bedford ow. 


Chairs, £7 10s. 5 Chair ‘ised and Gouch 
Chairs, £2 15s. ; Bed Rests. 128. 6d. ; ; Draw: 
J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish mere Great Portland Street, London, W. 


I AMPS, BRONZES, and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 
ise Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and Wax Cuameane to Her Majesty the Queen and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
ve now on view their new Stock of MODERATOR and os TABLE and 8US- 
PENSION LAMPS, in real Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native Wares. 
Antique Statues of the 
descriptions. 


RKUOMAN BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the 
Naples Museum, the Vatican,ac. CANDLES of ail 


GERVICES in PORCELAIN and GLASS.—The special 

Patterns for this Season are now ready. Garniture de , aatiniee Go Luxe, in 
Porcelain and Faience. Mr. MORTLOCK solicits a visit to and 204 Oxford 
Street, and 31 Orchard Street, Portman Square, W. West E End Depot for the new Tempered 
Glass (De la Bastie’s Patent). 


CLARE'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief can be adapted to an: 
Prospectuses & CO., Sol le Patentees, Rathbon Place, Paris, M 
iverpool, ani 


(GUARD YOUR FRUIT.—HUDSON BROTHERS, of New 
FAREED BETS, cach at Net Net. Best 


quality 
HUDSON BROTHERS, 58 Cheapside. 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
> @ i & 8s ON 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the 12 oz. POCKET SIPHONTA, price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 25s, 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, FISHING STOCKINGS. 

BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

INDIA-RUBBER HOSE for WATERING GARDENS, BRASS FITTINGS, HOSE 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
(Opposite the Haymarket). 
791 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FOR FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE, 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Heap Orrices—ABERDEEN: 3 — STREET. LONDON: 1 MOORGATE 
TREET. 

The Fortieth Annual General aa. of this Company was held within their House at 

berdeen, on Friday, June 9, 1876, when the Directors’ Report was adupted, and a Dividend 
of 1¢s., with a Bonus of 10s. per . free of income-tax. were declared, 
the amount already a distribution of 30s. per Share in respect of the year 187 

The following are extracts from the Report submitted : 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Premiums the year, after of of re 
£351,358 Os. ad. be being jpon the revenue of the precedi ing year of £37,993 103. 6d. 
The Losses by Fie w were per ae 5s. 7d., or 54°85 per cent. of the Premiums received, 

= the average of the Company’ s whole experience since 1536 60°41 per cent. 

he Expenses of ¥ to agents) were 26°43 per cent., which 
iss esting below the ratio for 1874. is d 

result year that Fund of this departmen been increased 
from £314,917 0s. 8d. to foe 


tod 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
New punter Lives upon which the granted 


during the year was 583, ass n the aggregate the sun of £396,324, upou W the Pre- 
miums amounted whereof £1,963 8s. were single and os. 
Annual Premiums. 

The total Income of the year (including we was £187,324 10s. 3d. 


The Gatme amounted to £99,210 5s. 2d., of which £4,375 3s. was for Endowments payable 
The Expenses of Management (including commission) were limited to 10 per cent. upon the 


Premiums received. 
As the ‘result of the year's operations, the Funds of the Non-participation Branch were 
£11,372 Ms. 9d., and f the Participati tion Branch by 2d. ; together, 


QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 
In the “ Non- aigation * Section (in which the Ghaqeheldere guy are interested) the 
surplus amounts to £59,891, but, as £20,000 w the Fund from the General 
Fund in “ne must be taken into in the ‘profit made during the 


Quinguenuium. 
in the “ Partici; " Branch the surplus amounts to the sum of £148,920, which is the 
since o formation of the Company. 
the Directors that two- 
Fund. 
‘Out of the surplus upon the “ Festicipation ” Branch, the Directors recommend that a rever- 
y bonus of £1 10s. per cent. per annum be dec’ upon the original amounts insured by 
all policies ata on December 31 last, ‘oe — five | ending that date. This will absorp 
£115,500, and leave £33,420 to be carried for . The Directors further recommend that a 
Prcceee cla ae at the rate of £1 per cent. per annum, be paid upon all rey icies which shall 
a fore December 31, 1880, it being of course understood t both as regards the 
bonus, the amount is not payable uniess ‘the Policy has been five 
years in existence. 


London Board of Directors. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—DUNCAN JAMES KAY. Esq. 

Right Hon. W. P. Adam, M.P. Henry James Lubbock, i 
Ernest Chaplin. Esq. William ues Ross, Esq. 
Philip Currie. Esq. 4 John stewart, Esq. 
George John Fenwick. Esq. William Walkinshaw, Esq. 

Fire DepartmMest—E. H. MANNERING, Manager. 

Live DEPARTMENT—-JAMES VALENTINE, Assistant-Actuary. 
General Manager and Actuary—A. P. FLETCHER. 
the wih the & its of the C for the 1875, be 
Copies of year may 


G EXERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


A.D. 1837. 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
CAPITAL fully subscribed, £1,000.000 sterling. 
Empowered by special Acts of Parliament. 
RE 


SULTS OF 1875. 
New Life Policies 
Assuring the Sum of . 
Producing in New Annual Pre 
Total Income of the Year ........... 
The Funds in hand amount to seven times the annual life ye + 
are examples of the Buuuses declared at the 
in 


1,148 
£380. 


£12,008 
£173,624 


last Division of Profits. 


SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE, 
Chairman—HENKY ASTE, Esq. 
CuiEr OrFice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrFice—NICIIOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Braycuss in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombey. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 


and 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
posits received for tixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 percent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be ag upon. 
Billsissued at the currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases eifected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
s,and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn,and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
an of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
tran: 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


(THE GREAT INDIAN INSULA RAILWAY 


At the FIFTY-THIRD MEETING of PROPRIETORS, 
held at the City Terminus Hotei, Cannon Street, London, on Friday, J une 9, 1876, 


Colonel J. HOLLAND, Chairman of the Company, in the Chair, 


The Advertisement convening the Meeting was read ; 
The Company's Seal was affixed to the Register of Proprietors ; 
The Directors’ Report having been taken as read, 


It was Moved by the CHAIRMAN, Seconded by W. NicoL, Esq., and Resolved : 
beast les Report of the Directors, together with the Accounts now submitted, be received 
and adopted. 
It was Moved by the CHAIRMAN, Seconded by H. WOLLASTON BLAKE, Esq., and Resolved : 
That S. S. Dickinson, Esq., and L. R. REID, Esq., be and are hereby re-elected Directors 
of this Company. 
It was Moved by RoBERT MINTON, Esq., Seconded by JOHN PRESTON, Esq., and Resolved: 

That GEorGE SMITH, Esq., be and is hereby re-elected an Auditor of this Company. 

J. HOLLAND, Chairman. 
It was Moved by WILLIAM NICHOLSON PRICE, Esq., Seconded by Colonel WILLIAx K, 
LLoy»D, and Resolved : 
That the best oneal of the Meeting are due and are hereby tendered to the Chai 
tors for their attention to the interests of the Company. 
It was Moved by RoBeRT MINTON, Esq., Seconded by the CHAIRMAN, and Resolved : 

That the best thanks of this Meeting be given to Mr. LE MescrieR and the Heads of 
Departments of the Company's affairs, tor the satisfactory manner = which they discharged 
their duties during the receut visit to India of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, when the train 
service. during the travelling of His Koyai Highness over the Company's lines, was so well and 


So THOMAS R. WATT, Managing Director. 
EBENTURES.—THE INMAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


LimiTeD. —The Directors are prepared to receive offers of LOANS on DEBEN. 
TURES. toa limited amount. for Three, Five, and Seven Years, ss Interest at Five ln 
Cent. per annum, payable ye enka fl on June and to be 
addressed to the SECRETARY, Company's Offi 


By Order of the Board, 
W. G. LINDSAY, Secretary. 
Tower Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool. 
CASH’S 


KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


Imitations are often offered, but 
each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH.” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD'S-EYE.—NOTICE.—Every Packet of 
this TOBACCO is now lined with tin-foil, thus poy Aas peeerne its condition and 
flavour.—W. D. & H.O. Wins, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., and Bi 


ted and most delici id mellow Spiritisthe very CREAM of IRISH 
WHISKIES. is unrivalled. perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 


Amount Premiums Bonus added Amount Premiums | Bonus added Brandy. Note the Ked Seal. i’ink Label, andCork branded ** Kinahan's. LI... Whisky 
Assured. paid. to Policy. Assured. paid. | to Policy. Wholesale Depst,20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET.OXFORD STREET, W. 
64 37 100 5 2 DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole of Receipts, and 


Copies of the Directors’ Pepert, ate Statutory Accounts, Prospectuses, and full information may 
be had on application at the Head orice. us as above, or at the Brauch Oftices and Agencies in the 
principal Ciues and ‘Towns. 


GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


ANCE meee Fleet Street, London, 


b 


LAW LiF LIFE ASSU 


Amount paid on death to er last .. 
Reversionary Bonus pon for the five. years ended 3ist 
Aggregate Bonuses hitherto allotted... 


Income. 
ATTENTION is Spoon f called to gs NEW (REVISED and REDUCED) RATES of 


PREMIUM tl 
The Kates fo for YO NG NO TAVES w will be 2 fund MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of ac., will be sent on application to the Uffice 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803. 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,00, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


1x FIRE OFFICE, 
STREET AND CHARING 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all pastect’ the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOV 
JOHN J. BROOME. 


ReYALt EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Royal Exchange, London, June 14, 1876. 

The Court of Directors of the ROYAL ee AeeUE ANCE do hereby give Notice, 

thata —w COURT of the said Corporation will be holden at their Ottice at the Royal 

Thursday. the 6th of July next, from One o'clock till Two o'clock in the After- 

noon, for the | Election of a Governor. Sub-Governor, and Deputy-Governor, and that the said 

Court will be yA and holden at the same piace and during the same 

time, on Frid: the 7th of July next, for the Election of T'wenty-tour Directors. Which 

Elections w ill be severally declared at such times as the Court shall appoint to receive the 

ve Haports from the Scrutineers. 
E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 

N.B.—Printed Lists of the Proprietors qualified to vote will be ready to be delivered at the 

Office on Saturday, the Ist day of July next. 


ONE MILLION STERLING has been Paid as COMPEN- 
SATION for DEATH and INJURIES caused by Accidents of all Kinds by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Anes to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PE 


Secretaries. 


f the Pickles, sauces. and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
e een Name, beg to remind the Public that every articie prepared by them is guarant 
as entirely Unadulterated.—»2z Wizmore Street, Square (iate 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square).and is [rinity Street, London. 8. 


HARver’ S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
lebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY «& SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed ** Llizabeth Lazenby."” 

er CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 

| & R SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 

LABEL. bearing their Signature, “ LEA & PERRINS,” which will be placed on every Bottle 

of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE after this Date, and without which none is Genuine. Sold 

Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Ketail, by ers in Sauces throughout the World. November 1874. 

CARACAS 


R Y’S COCOA. 
“A most delicious and ble article." lard. 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
NINE PR1zE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


BURROW’'S 


(PUREST) WATERS 
London : 110 Cannon St., E.C.: and Vichy Waters Depét, 27 Margaret St., Regent St., W- 


PURE AERATED WATERS.— ELLIS’ RUTHIN 


WATERS.—CRYSTAL SPRINGS.—Soda. Potass. Seltzer, Yomonede, Lithia ; and, for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every Label 
bears their Trade Mark. Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS 8 & SON, Huthin, 
North Wales. London Agents: W. Best & Sons, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


LDIGESTION. —MORSON’S .PREPARATIONS of PEP- 

SINE. See Name on ye Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bottles as WINE, at 3s., 5s.. and 9s.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; BU LES, 2s., 38. 6d. 
and 6s. 6d.; and POWDER. in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s. each. —By all Chemists, and the Manu’ 
turers, T. MOKSON & SUN, Southampton Row, Kussell Square, London. 


ASTHMA and 


( YHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 
The most efficacious remedy will be found to be 
DAtTUR 


A TATULA, 
SAVORY 


Se, 


MALVERN 


in Cigarettes and all forms, for smoking and inhalation, prepared by 
& MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA— 

he best Awa e for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, ai INDIGESTION, and the safest Aperient for Constitutions, 
Children, and Infants.— 1 172 New Bond Street, and of ali Chemists. 
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BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— NEW BOOKS. — See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE. New Edition, now ready. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JUNE. New Edition, now ready. 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 
in at S SELECT Lise. ARY may also be obtained, 

with the least ible delay, by = irene MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON 

ARCADE, MA CHESTER. and fr kell oh with the Library. 


Mudie's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subectt tions from One Guinea to any amount, me Fs ag the supply required. All 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price 128. 


SHAKSPERE: 
A CRITICAL STUDY OF HIS MIND AND ART. 


By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. 


The chief design of the work is to discover the man—Shakspere—through his 
works, and to ascertain his course of mental and moral 
development, as far as this is possible. 


“He has an unusual insight into the broader as well as the nicer menningel day Perse: 
elaborate 


the bes' ks, English, French, 
with] Liste sof New Publications, gratis an: d post free. 
AC of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be icati 
BOOTH: s, ‘ON'S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Pol: ytechnic. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 
10,74, 75, 76, 81, 88, 91, 255, 256, and 611 (clean =e egies )—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W. c. 
RECORD OFFICE CALENDAR OF COMMONWEALTH STATE PAPERS 
AND DOCUMENTS. 
In imperial 8vo. pp. 762, price 15s. cloth. 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, DOMESTIC SERIES, 
1650, preserved in the State Paper Department of H.M. Public Record Office. 
Edited by Mary ANNE E. GREEN, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls 
and with the Sanction of H.M. Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

*,* This is the Second Volume of the Calendar of Commonwealth State Papers, 
1649-1651, in continuation of those during the reigns from Edward VI. to Charles I. 
and contains a mass of new information, Vol. III. 1651 is in the press. 

London : Lonemans & Co. and Trispner & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: MacmMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack. 
Dublin: A. THom. 


Just published, in 8vo. price Sixpence. 


EN YEARS of FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION. A 
Speech delivered in the House of Commons on the 15th of May 1876, during 
the Debate on the Budget. By the Right Hon. Hucu C. E. CHILpErs, M. P. 
London, Longmans & Co. 


Ready, 
RUGBY SCHOOL.—Remarks oan J udgment of Vice-Chancellor 
Malins in Dr. Hayman's Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. Extracts 
from Minute Book of Governing Body, with Comments, Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
ARTHUR H. Moxon, 21 Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


(THE OLD DAYS of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE 
MPANY. By GrorGE WILSON. 
London: brome GILBERT & Co., 18 Gracechurch Street. 
8S. MARY'S, BROOKFIELD. 
Now ready, 6d. 


ORRESPONDENCE with the BISHOP of LONDON on 


the DENIAL of the RIGHT of the Eee CHILDREN of the POORER CLASSES 
to attend PUBLIC WORSHIP in CHURC 


London : WILLIAM RipGway, 169 W. And all Booksellers. 
Lately published, each 1s. 
HE TURKS : their Character, Manners, and Institutions, as 


bearing on the Eastern Question. A. MUNRO-BUTIER-JOHNSTONE, E 
Author of * 4 “Trip up the Volga yo the Fair of ee “ Letters on Ireland. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION a "the CONDITION of 
TURKEY in 1875. 
JAMES PARKER & CO., 377 Strand. London ; and at Oxford. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


MY*Y DREAM and VERSES MISCELLANEOUS. By 
WALLACE HERBERT. 
London: R. WA , 18 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, at Stuttgart, 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 38. 
PERD. FREILIGRATH. biograph. Denkmal by 
London: A. Sreouz, 110 1 denhall Street, E.C. 


Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 30s. 
HUNTERS ROMAN LAW: Be Systematic and Historical 


Exposition of Roman Law. at the Order of aCode. By HUNTER, M.A., 
fessor of Law, University Co! of Middie Temple, 
Law nes the Institutes of Gaius and the Institutes of Justinian, translated into 
English by J Ast ww Cross, B.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


W. MAXWELL & Soy, 29 Fleet Street. 


(GABRIEL CONROY. 

BERET HARTE’'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now READY. 

At ALL LIBRARIES. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 896, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Li MODERN PLAYMATE. With 600 Illustrations. 
That staunch and genial friend eA boys and their sports, the 
i holiday book, “The “Modern Play- 


—Daily Telegraph 
FRepERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
ready, Three Stamps 
[LLU STRATED CATALOGUE of SADDLERY, HARNESS, 
IPMENT, TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES ;” and ‘Alphabetical 
ndex of Subjects and 
London: A. Davis & Co., 14 Strand. 
8vo. pp. 30, sewed, Is. 


DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM and the ZEIT-GEIST ; being 
. ete of in Critical Essays in the Number of the “ Contemporary Review ” for 
London : TrtUsyer & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


“ Entitled to the honourable distinction due to thoroughly prepared materials 
hip.” —Lxaminer. 


“ The best work of the kind that has been written in our language.” — Academy. 
“ Here we have, for almost the first time since Coleridge, esthetic criticism of a high order, 
which may be put on the same shelf with Gervinus and Ulrici. A better introduction to the 
study of we not "Westminster 
“C'est & notre ion la plu: ‘de la littérature Shakespérienne 
en Angleterre, sans excepter oe notes de Coleridge. Settee e Critique. 
“ A ripe book, which all students of Bngiich vase ant 

ritish Quarterly Review. 


HENRY 8. KING & CO., LONDON. 


CHEAP EDITION OF NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


This day, Fourth Edition, with Steel Frontispiece, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE POETRY OF CREATION. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” &c, 

A theme as sublime and stupendous as those themes which once the genius 
ofe Milton and a Dante. T oetry ‘Of Creation’ treats of of angelic Sate ligences, of the 
mechanism of the meareae of the solar system, of our earth, of man, of Cag of human 
body and pom powers of celebrating, poetry of 

wo liness 
— a Sun (Review of First Edition). 


*,* Already published, with Steel Frontispieces, 
FAMOUS WOMEN and HEROES, 2s. 6d.; THE IMMORTALS, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: WILLIAM TEGG & CO., PANCRAS LANE, CHEAPSIDE. 


L’ART: 
A WEEKLY ARTISTIC REVIEW. 
Redacteur en Chef—M. EUG. VERON. 
Director for England—Mr. J. COMYNS CARR. 


L’ART is published Weekly in Paris, and is richly Illustrated with Etchings and 
Engravings by the most eminent living Artists. 
It is the intention of the Proprietors of L’ART to establish an international com- 
munity in matters of Art, and to promote among the different nations of Europe 
and in America a knowledge of what is highest in the Art product of the time, | 
irrespective of the nationality of the artist. ! 


With this object in view L’ART devotes special attention to the subject of H 
English Art, and publishes every year concurrent Reviews of the Salon and Royal 
Academy, profusely Illustrated by Sketches and Engravings of the principal works 
exhibited. 


SUBSCRIPTION : 
For One Year, £5 &s.; for Three Months, 27s. 
L’ART may be obtained of all the London Booksellers, or Subscriptions may be 


sent to the Publisher, M. A. BALLUE, at the Librairie de L’Art, 3 Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin, Paris. 


On June 20, price 1s. 
GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER OF | 


LONDON SOCIETY, 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED; 


With Sketches of Life, Character, Adventure, and Scenery 
at Home and Abroad. 


A gst the H and Amusing Papers there will appear : 
HOW TO ENJOY THE SEASIDE. 
A SMUGGLING STORY. 
MY LITTLE ROMANCE IN A PULLMAN CAR, 
MUSICAL STUDIES FOR HOLIDAY HOURS. { 
IN THE SUNNY RHINELAND. 
THE STRANGE STORY OF A KNAPSACK TOUR. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


(THE ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of June 17 | 


Double Number), contains a Study by Raphael, and Views of a Mansion for the Asso- 

ciated Home Company. and of the Reyno! A Memorial Schools ; also P: 
of Greek Art and Literature to the Practice of Gothic Architecture, b: WB oa anes 
as illustrated by its Monuments, by R. P. Pullan—Artisans’ Dwel nee, 
° Nor, and others—The History of the Institute of ge 


DETECTOR'S LETTERS, FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, T d,1s.6d.; post free, 1s.8d. 
R= VELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these * 
the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and 


lations,’ and see how 
related.” Public Opcnions ther doin 


tecture of La Charente. by E. Sharpe, M.A.—The Blac 
Wynn Ellis Collection, &c. 4d.; by post, 4jd. Office, 175 Ww. 


ERLIN NATIONAL Plan THE 


London : BAILLIZRE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, 28s, 
THE LAST JOURNALS of DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


in AFRICA, from 1865 to within a Few Days of his Death. Continued bya 
Narrative of his Last Moments and Sufferings. By Horace WALLER, 
F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, Northampton. 

“These last journals of David Livi me have come before us like a voice from the dead. 


‘There is , than that of 
Livin, The greatest rican travellers, he has shown a persistence: and devotion 


among 
to ae which has not only upheld the reputation of his country throughout the world, but 
a new spirit into exploration,and by his high he has 
others to follow upon the same course, which will eventually result in the f that 
hitherto mysterious region.”—Sir SAMUEL BAKER. 


Ir 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT of DR. LIVINGSTONE’S 
FIRST EXPEDITION to AFRICA during the Years 1840-56. Post 8vo. 
with Map and Lilustrations, 7s. 6d. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of DR. LIVINGSTONE’S 


SECOND EXPEDITION to AFRICA during the Years 1858-64. Post 8vo. 
with Map and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 


Twelfth Edition, 2 vols. Svo. with Illustrations, 32s. 


THE PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; or, the Modern 


Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered as Illustrative of 
Geology. By Sir CHARLES LYELL. 


“ In this edition Sir Gates coms nee set the seal of his matured ce and convictions 
a work h has for years he of a clussic in of science. 
be with ide, tative of ES ba as 
ed ul with pr only asa represen ve ng! as Wi ta 
tival of its kind anywhere.” "Saturday 


THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDEN CES of the ANTI- 
QUITY of MAN. With an Outline of Glacial Post-tertiary Geology, and 
Remarks on the Origin of Species, with special reference to Man's first 

appearance on the Earth. Fourth Edition, 8vo. with Illustrations, I4s. 


“A of ten pene be has now elapsed si: Pe pebtection of the third edition of this 
work. This new edition has oe carefully revised and such new matter introduced as seemed 
mecessary to bring it up to the present state of our knowledge.” —V’resace. 


THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 
Third Edition, post 8vo. with 600 Illustrations, 9s. 


“Sir Charles Lyell has ry" done for the geological student what Sir John Herschel did for 
the nt of n bis i *Outlines.’” Young beginners in natural science 
had | wanted a short menval of geology at a reasonable price, 7 ok should yet contain a 
full of the leading facts and principles of the science. Now they have it.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.'S NEW BOOKS. 
LIFE with the HAMRAN ARABS: 


Sporting Tour of some Officers of the Guards in the Soudan during the 
Winter of 1874-75. By AaTuur B. R. Myens, Coldstream Guards. 
Crown 8vo. with Photographic Illustrations, 12s. 


HANDBOOK of RURAL SANITARY 


SCIENCE : Illustrating the Best Means of securing Health and Preventing 
Disease. Edited by Lory Marsu, M.D., Member “of the Royal College of 
Physicians, _— Member of the “Royal College of Surgeons, England. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHURCH and LIBERTIES of ENG- 


LAND: the True Character and Public Danger of the present Extreme 
Movement in the National Church. By Nevison Loraine, Vicar of Grove 
Park West, London. Introduction by the Very Rev. the Dean of Cugsrer. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES of GREEK POETS. Second 


Series. By Jonn ApprncTon Srmonps, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VIVISECTION.—The Ro 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
ment Bill. Demy 8vo. 3s. éd. 


yal Society for the 


yal Commission and the Govern- 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK.” 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By Arruur 


Grirrirus, Author of “‘ The Queen's Shilling,” ‘‘ Memorials of Millbank,” 
&c. &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the most piquant love tales we have read for some time past.” —1 thenceum. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


Physiologically and Therapeutically considered. By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S. 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy’s Hospital. 

“A standard work of reference." —Lancet. 

wack with which every man ought to make himeelf fanailier.” Chemical ews. 


a. & A. CHURCHILL, AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


| and very valuable information to his 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


THROUGH FRANCE and BELGIUM by 


RIVER and CANAL in the STEAM YACHT “YTENE.” By W. J. C, 
Mokrns, R.V.Y.C., Author of “ English Travellers and Italian Brigan’ 
1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, lds. 


“ This book is pleasantly written ; the descriptions of the scenery and o) 
are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdotes. Mr, 
3." —Spurting Gazette. 


COACHING, with ANECDOTES of the 


ROAD. By Lord WILLIAM Prrr LENNox. Dedicated to the Duke of Brav- 
Fort, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching Club. tose lis. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
“ A work of considerable value.”—Morning Post. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
PHCEBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs. OtipHant. 3 vols. 


UP TO THE MARK. By Mrs. Day, Author 


of “ From Birth to Bridal,” = 3 vols. 


jects of interest 
gives full 


“* Up to the Mark’ is in satisfactory novel. vi find > it a considerable 
advance in ona dash into varieties of life and character than in 
Mrs. Day's former novels." —Specta' 


HEARTS or CORONETS. By Atice Kine, 


Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Acharming novel. It deserves success.”— Post. 


LINKED LIVES. By Lady Gertrrupe Dovetas. 


“ This story is full of interest from beginning to end.""—Spectator. 


A FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. By Mortimer 


CoLuixs. 3 vols. 
“A fascinating book.”—Morning Post. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. 
Rosryson, Author of ‘‘ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3vols. [Next week. 
Next week will be published, 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 
THE COMEDY 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA, 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Edited by JOHN SKELTON, Advocate, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, fep. 8vo. with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, cloth, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICTS. 


The Sections separately, each Is. 6d, 
KESWICK. With Map. 
WINDERMERE and LANGDALE. With 2 Maps. 
——— BUTTERMERE, and WASTWATER. With 3 
GRASMERE and ULLSWATER. With 2 Maps. 
Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE, with Map, 1s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Fep. 8vo. with Folding Map and Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 
JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN 
WALL, 


AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE, with Map, 2s 


JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 
ISLE OF MAN. 

Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE, with Map, 2s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROS8S, S.W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIR 


ALTHORP). By the late Sir Dents Lz MARCHANT, Bart. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“Admirable as a 
portraits of the chief politi 
“The historical and political ; it is well written through- 
Ot One of the most delightful volumes that has come under our notice for many & long day.” 


Now ready at all Booksellers’. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of Henrt HavarD. By ANNIE Woop. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo. with 6s. 

“M. Havard has discovered a incognita in the centre of Europe, and has caught, 

highly picturesque, and pleasant to the artist’s 


SKETCHES of the HISTORIC PAST of 


ITALY, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Earliest Revival of 
Letters and Arts. By MARGARET ALBANA MiaNatTy. Demy 8vo. lés. 


EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. 


By James E. RoGcErs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


PRUSSIA; from the Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, SOPHIE 
MarRIg, Countess Von Voss. Translated from the German by Emily and 
AGNES STEPHENSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with a Portrait of the Countess Von 
Voss, 21s. 
“The Countess Von Voss — an eye-witness to the greatest triumphs and deepest humilia- 
tions of the Prussian Monarc! She was 
much more, and unless she hal fted with great 
thanks 0 of the public are due to the 
translators for these very interesting volumes. It is seldom that a woman with so clear aneye 
and quick perception has lived so close to great events and been spared to narrate them.” 


Time. 
“In the sournel of the Countess Von Voss we see a piece of the world’s work well done 5; and 
a character of exceptional force and vigour placed in exactly the position best fitted to bring it it 
out.” —Saturday Review. 


THE LIFE of “LORD PALMERSTON : 
1846—1865. By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 
Portraits, 30s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SIR HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By Grertrupe 


TOWNSHEND Mayer. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 


of “ Rosa Noel,” ‘‘ Loving and Loth,” &¢c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


JONATHAN. By C. Fraser Tytier, Author 


of ‘‘ Mistress Judith,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Tt is not often that we meet with a novel which gives us such 


unalloyed or of 
which we can speak with such hearty commendation. The story itself is re tely touching 


and tender. If space allowed of our doing so we could quote many a passage full of poetry, 
many asentence weighted with wisdom, yet flashing with bright humour, from these volumes. 
We can only say that a book truer to nature and at the 
art than ‘Jonathan’ seldom falls into our cri! 


HER DEAREST FOE. 


i of “ The Wooing O’t,” “* Which 
iva, 

“ There is on a genie character in this novel which is not clearly and 
illustrated ; a page which is dull, not a sentence, we might 2s ae. which = not 
something bright, telling, and pointed.”’"— Wor! 


“Mrs. Alexander has written nothing better. The book altogether abounds with bright and 
sparkling turda: 


passages.” 
* The whole story is as clever a thing as we have lately seen, and deserves ‘a considerable 


and d, and the characters 
e plot is well cohtrived developed, 
4 principal are skilfully con- 


ceived and we "Standard, 


NICOLATS MARRIAGE. By Henrik 


SCHARLING, of Néddebo &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“To all who care for told by a to lest: ot the 
happier side of life, and gives to characters a vivid Teall this book be satel 
mended.”. side of Iie and gives 


same time t ruer to the canons of pure 
"Standard. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 


it Be?” &c. 3 vols. crown 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi.—196 and 512, cloth, 30s. 


AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


By Viscount AMBERLEY. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LABDA; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J. M. JOY, Author of “The Song of Caedmon.” 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


The 
of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


NEW WORKS. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By his Nephew, GzorcE O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 36s. 


at wp adninble br the fem CWPR the SEA and FAR AWAY, a Narra- 


tive of Wanderings round the World. By T. W. Hincutyr, M.A. F.R.G.S. 
President of the Alpine Club, With 14 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s, 


THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGO- 


VINA on FOOT DURING the INSURRECTION, 1875, By A. J. Evans, 
B.A. F.S.A. 8vo. Map and Illustrations, [Nearly ready. 


ANNALS of the ROAD in Great Britain. By 


Captain Mater. With Essays on the Road by Nurrop. Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. Medium 21s, 


DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 


Gentleman Coachman. By C. T.S. ReyNaRpson. Second Edition, 
Coloured Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s, 


The MOON, and the Condition and Configura- 


tion of its Surface. By EpMuND NEIsoN. With 26 Maps and 5 Plates. 
Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


ISLAM under the ARABS. By Major R. D. 


OsBorN, Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. 12s. 


COMTE’S SOCIAL DYNAMICS, or General 


Lawe ef Hesten Progress (in of Translated by E. S. 
BEESLY, M.A. 8vo. 21s. (On Saturday next. 


ZELLER’S PLATO and the OLDER 


ACADEMY. Translated by SaraH FRANCES ALLEYNE and ALFRED GooD- 
win, B.A. ‘Post Svo. 18s. (On Saturday next. 


Bishop ELLICOTT’S HULSEAN LECTURES 


on the LIFE of CHRIST. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 


TION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. Vot. VII. translated by 
W.L.R. Cates. 8vo. 21s. (On Saturday next. 


RITUALISM, ROMANISM, and the ENGLISH 


REFORMATION. By the late W. E. JELF, B.D. Whitehall Preacher 1846. 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 


Dr. GARROD’S TREATISE on GOUT and 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. Third Edition, enlarged, with numerous Illustrations 
(14 Figures Coloured). 8vo. 21s. 


LATHAM’S NEW DICTIONARY of 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, abridged from his Edition of Johnson’s English 
Dictionary. ium 8vo. 243. (in July. 


Dr. 


Miss SEWELL’S POPULAR HISTORY of 


FRANCE from the Earliest Period to the Death of Louis XIV. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. (On Saturday nezt. 


Mr. DUNNING MACLEOD’S THEORY and 


PRACTICE of BANKING. Vot. II. price 14s. completing the 
thoroughly revised. 


The CORRECT CARD, or How to Play at 


Whist ; a Whist Catechism. By Captain A. CaMPuert-Watxzn, late 79th 
Highlanders, F.B.G.S. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


AIR and ITS RELATIONS to LIFE. By 


WALTER F.C.S. Second Edition, revised, with 66 Woodcuts. 
Small 8vo. 6s. 


Third Editio 
Un a few on” 


Text-Books of Science. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHE- 


MICAL =_——_ By W. A. TILDEN, D.Sc. Lond. F.C.S. Small 8vo. 
Woodcuts, 3s. [On July 8. 


GERMANICUS, Extracts from the ANNALS 


in with English Notes, &. for Schools. By A. H. BEEsLy, M.A. 
vo. 


The HISTORY of LANDHOLDING in 


ENGLAND. By FisHer, F.R.H.S. Svo. 3s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON'S 


EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


ENGLISH HISTORY for the USE of 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. Franck Bricut, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, and Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and. University 
Colleges, Oxford ; late Master of the Modern School at Marlborough College. 
Crown 8vo. with numerous Maps Plans. 


This Work is divided into three Periods of convenient and handy size, 
especially adapted for use in Schools, as well as for Students reading special 
portions of History for Local and other Examinations. 


Period I.—MEDIZVAL MONARCHY: > Departure of the Romans to 
Richard III. a.p. 449—1485. Price 4s. 


Period II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY: tall VII. to James II, a.p, 1485— 
1688. Price 5s. 


Period III. William and Mary to the 
Present Time. A.D. 1688—1837 [Jn September. 


** Amid the queen arate and hastily compiled historical manuals that the press is now 
pouring forth, i relief to meet with a piece of sterling, careful work like this soe instal- 
ment of Mr. bright 8 English History........ A careful examination of its pages can hardly fail 
te-sugzest that it has cost the compiler a great deal of trouble, and is likely, in consequence, to 
save both teacher and learner a proportionate amount. For the use for w lie i it is especially 
of a text-book in our public schools—it is excellently adapted.” — Academy. 


air of good common-sense pervades it; the style is entirely free poy affectation or 
inflatipn. and is at the same time tolerably clear and easy to follow.” —A theneum. 


“ We do not know a book more suitable for school use, or one nd likely to stimulate in 
—- an intelligent interest in constitutional social a. confess to having read the 
ter part of it with a very real pleasure."’"— Educational Times. 


bad on is written in a clear, straightforward, sensible ensibhe war. and 
possible, put in a way that can be easily understood. 
“It isa critical and thoughtful examination of the growth a this 
ts are given always with clearness and force, the student s. i 
reflect not merely upon the events themselves, but jipon number of and im 
considerations arising out of those events.”"—School Chronicle. 


“ A model of what a clear, attractive, well-arranged, and trustworthy manual of historical 
t to be.""_ Glasgow Herald. 


tains as much i jon as 


ant and waite 
and t 


can speak with entire satisfaction of the style in which the work is done. Mr. nyt | 
is a lucia steady, style. leaves nothing in doubt, and is comprehensive 
thoroughly Liverpool A 


“ Admirably adapted for she Re 
educational establishments.” —Cirii 

“It 4 in easy and simple rams is free from historical prejudice, and may be 
commended accuracy and gavin of arrangement. It is also provided with useful 
maps and of the ng families of medieval times.” 

“ Mr. Bright has done his work, as it seems to us, in a very careful manner.””—Scotsman. 


“ The narrative is clear and concise, and illustrated by useful plans and maps.” 
w Notes and Queries. 


INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COM- 


POSITION, with EXERCISES. By A. Sipewick, M.A., Assistant-Master at 


Rugby, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Editor of ‘* Scenes 
from Greek Plays.” Crown 8vo. 5s. (Just ready. 
CONTENTS : 


Notes on Constructions: Preliminary—Final Sentences—Deliberative Sen- 
tences—Conditional Sentences— Indefinite Sentences—Oratio Obliqua—Con- 
secutive Sentences—Causal S ve Sentences. 

Notes on Idiom : Preliminary—Abstract and Concrete—Sense— Negatives— 
Connexion—Tenses —- Attraction — Participles— Middle Voice—Metaphors— 
Miscellaneous Exercises—Lists— Vocabulary, &c. 


STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. 


With Notes for School Use, and Marginal References to the “ Public School 
Latin Primer.” By R. W. TayLor, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 


late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“ The volume throughout bears evidences of most careful editing, and the su 
knowing well best means of assisting our youth toa correct an thorengh Eee of ‘the 
Chronicle. 


“ A collection of | ds calculated to prove attractive 
while the beautiful nity in which they are 
the formation of literary staste........A 


in respect of their subject-matter, 
clothed must exert a wholesome inflpence in 
mple notes supply illustrative information and eluci- 


and n explain the allusions text. It at fi 
book for schools." —Standard. 


THE AENEID of VERGIL. Books XI. and 


XII. Edited, with Notes at the end, by Frascis Srorr, B.A., Chief Master 
of Modern Subjects at Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“ This noticeable cities of the eleventh and suet books of the great Latin epic is, we learn 
from the preface, * intended especially for the use of the ‘her forms in public schools,’ and 
two we be have Boy chosen as the ema required for the Oxford and Cambridge certificate 
examination. While Mr. Storr has directed his attention in a very great measure to points of 
syntax and prosody, and to the uses and primitive meanings of by the way. to 
pn it would be well if classical editors =e scrupulously devoted th emselves—he has not 
neglected to vary his notes with and to parallel 
passages in me English poets.” Glasgow Herald. 


B of copious notes, an index, and restricting me py! to the one interpretation for 
my \ seems to be the best evidence, he has dy book which will greatly 
remove the difficulties which Vergil presents to all 4. Cambridge Chronicle. 


SELECTIONS from LIVY. Books VIII. and 


IX. With Notes and Map. By E. Catvert, LL.D., St. John’s a 
Cambridge ; and R. SawarD, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School. Small 8vo. 2s, 


“ One of a class of books which took their 
an ex cou- 
taining e: h Latin and Greek to last for 
and planation® and suitabie for lower 


ini * work, furnished with notes and 
5 expla The present work seems adequate 
to its purpose." —A 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By J. Hampuin Smrru, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge; 
late Lecturer of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


and COMPOSITION. By J. HAMBLIN SmiTH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge ; late Lecturer of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TACITI HISTORIAE. Edited by W. H. 
Srucox, M.A., Fellow and late Lecturer of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. Books I. and II.,6s. Booxs III., IV., and V., 6s 

Forming Parts of the “ Catena Classicorum.” 


A MANUAL of DEVOTION, chiefly for the 


use of Schoolboys. By the Rev. WILLIAM BAKER, D.D., Head-Master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School. With Preface by J. R. WooprorpD, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Ely. Crown 16mo. [Just ready. 


THE REIGN of LEWIS XI. By P. F. 


WIttert, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown Svo. with Map, 
price 3s. 6d. 
Forming a New Volume of “ Historical Handbooks,” Edited by 
OscaR Brownine, M.A. 


ENGLISH HISTORY in the FOURTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Cnartes H. Pearson, M.A., Principal of the Presbyterian 
Ladies’ College, Melbourne ; late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; and Professor 
of History in the University of Melbourne. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Forming a New Volume of ‘‘ Historical Handbooks,” Edited by 
OscaR BROWNING, M.A. 
CONTENTS : 

Introduction—State of Scotland in the Thirteenth Century—Misgovern- 
ment of Edward II.—Death of Edward II.—First Years of Edward III.—The 
War with France—Subjugation of France—The Loss of the French Conquests 
—The Results of Foreign Aggression—The Minority of Richard I1.—Richard’s 
Government—Richard’s Tyranny and Fall. 


EASY LATIN STORIES for BEGINNERS. 


Forming a First Latin Reading Book for Junior Forms in Schools. With 
Notes and a Vocabulary. By G. L. Bennett, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Rugby School. Crown 8vo. (Jn September. 


GERMAN ACCIDENCE for the Use of 


Schools. By J. W. J. Vecqueray, Assistant-Master at Rugby School. New 
Edition, revised, 4to. (Just ready. 


SELECT PLAYS OF SHAKSPERE. 
RUGBY EDITION. 
With an Introduction and Notes to each Play. 
Small 8vo. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by the Rev. 


CHARLES E. Moperty, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School, and formerly 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 2s. ; paper cover, 1s. 6d. 
“ This is a handy, clearly printed school edition of Shakspere's bright & play. The notes are 
sensible, ‘od not overdone, and the Introduction is helpful."’"—.4 then 
* The notes are clear, to the point, and brief, and for the most an y excellent."Standard. 


MACBETH. Edited by the Same. 2s.; paper 


cover, ls. 6d. 

Nar excellent text. very ably "Standard. 

“ The plan of giving a brief sketch of each character in the play lends additional interest to 
it for ty young learner. 
of clearing away difticulties from the path ot the young reader. 
scems to us considerably the best.”—Educational Times. 


HAMLET. Edited by the Same. 


2s. 6d. ; 
paper cover, 2s. 


“ The Introductions in this edition are particularly good, rising above the dull level of anti- 
quarianism into a region of intelligent and sym thetic comment and analysis not often 
reached in school-books. The Rugby Edition will do well either for school or home reading.” 

on Quarterly Keview. 


CORIOLANUS. Edited by Rosperr Wuite- 


LAW, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d.; paper cover, 2s. 
“ The way in which the play is edited displays careful scholarship, and the whole edition is 
extremely well adapted for school use.” — Educational Times. 
This number of the Rugby Edition of Select Plays of Shakspere we think the best of the 
series. There is more effort than before to bring out the characteristics of the central figure of 
the play, the notes are fuller, and the glossary too.” —A theneum. 


THE TEMPEST. Edited by J. Surregs 


PHILLPOTTS, M.A., Head-Master of Bedford Grammar School, formerly Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. 
“The notes are full of varied learning, and cover a remarkably wide range of illustra- 
tion."’"—School Board Chronicle. ” 

“ Mr. Phillpotts has done his work really well.”"— Public Opinion. 

“ One of the best among recent editions of single plays. He discusses the plot at length and 
with remarkable critical power. He gives a short appendix on Montaigne’s influence on 
Shakespeare ; and a collection of notes, many of which are excellent. with parallel passages 
which are very happy, and are such as only a true scholar could light upon. On the whole, we 
like this edition very much.” —Lducational Times 

“ Hi an unusual amount and varicty of scholarship expended upon it.” 


The notes are mainly explanatory,and serve the same useful Layer 
Of all school Shakspe: 


Edinburgh Courant. 
KING LEAR. Edited by the Rev. CHartes 
E. MoBerxy, M.A. [Nearly ready. 
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